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PREFACE. 


Tus work, which is now presented to the million for their especial 
edification and amusement, is the result of seven months of adventure 
in the haunts of High Life in Philadelphia. The author having been 
repeatedly urged by some of the learned and philanthropic of the 
Quaker City, at length consented to lay aside all other occupations 
to devote himself to the production of this work ; which, it is hoped, 
while it exposes the iniquitous doings of the Guilty and Lost, will be 
the means of saving many, now innocent, from the perdition in which 
he has seen others writhing in anguish unutterable—scenes here 
faithfully, though compared with the reality, feebly portrayed. 

The denunciation of Divines will effect no real Reform. The dark 
and secret transactions of Guilt and Corruption must be exposed, and 
by the lights of Truth held up to the gaze of an astonished public. 

The author has been at great expense of time, labor and money, in 
order to study and expose to the world the nefarious practices and 
secret haunts of the gay and fashionable of Philadelphia’s sons. 

Upon his note-book, of many hundred pages, are recorded facts 
seen by his own eye. He has mingled with the highest only; found 
the inns and places of fashionable professional gamblers—persons who 
pass before the world as gentlemen, and whom he will unmask during 
the completion of these veritable Legends. 

As for the lowest haunts of vice and degradation he has left them 
for some one else to portray, as he touches only upon the “ lords and 
larks ;”’ and justice and truth are his weapon and shield—an unflinch- 
ing devotion to the public weal his “ mail of proof.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


“Tae Western Queen of Cities” we have surveyed—its harrowing 
tales of woe, of anguish, of ruined hopes and lost virtue—its thrilling 
scenes of tragic crime—its dark conspiracies against innocence—its 
intrigues among the high and gay, and seemingly virtuous, and the 
gilded splendor of its gorgeous voluptuousness—with the pen of truth 
the Mysteries and Miseries of New York have been laid before you. 

Reader, we open to you now another scene of no less startling and 
momentous interest ! 

In the Quaker City we wander now. 

The attempt to depict in colors of truth the high-born and flagrant 
intrigues—the secret amours—the more than Babylonian voluptuous. 
ness of some of its fashionable and “ respectable’? women—the dark 
plots of heartless destroyers—the anguish and sighs of broken-hearted 
innocence—the magnificence, gildings and equipage of vice, and the 
seductive enchantments of beautiful and alluring, but love-lost and 
voluptuous women—all this imposes on us a far more responsible trust. 

Here is a city, proud, mighty and resplendent. Now, through its 
long extended avenues, rises magnificently continuous walls of red 
brick, beautiful and pleasing. Here are magnificent structures, pam 
pered gayety, halls of festivity and joy. 

Here rises the tall spire, beneath whose dome prayer and devotion 
is sent up to the living God. 

Here commerce launches proudly her fragile bark, to ride the waves 
of every sea; and man, as the denizen of a free soil, pays due hom- 
age to customs, manners, and laws. 

Here is the city where now stands that ‘‘ Independence Hall,’”’ where 
our fathers placed their seal to that righteous Charter of American 
Liberty, the Capital of that State, where the rigid Penn laid the sure 
foundation of our welfare and destiny, and from whom this “Key 
Stone State”? now derives its honored name. 


Vill INTRODUCTION. 


Yet this proud city, with all its churches and boasted piety, for the 
last few years has been the scene of more riots, and outrages, more 
horrible murders, than any other in the Union. 

Philadelphia stands proudly before the public with her honored sons 
and her institutions of benevolence and learning. 

But when we look at her violent outbreaks and her fearful crimes, 
our blood runs cold—when we recall her scenes of bloody strife and 
reckless corruptions, duty bids us to say that she stands pre-eminent 
for her deeds of darkness and blood. 

Perhaps New York may surpass her asa resort for professional 
gamblers, in the number of her houses of ill-fame, dens of infamy and 
hells of destruction, yet Philadelphia is the queen of violence, of 
bloodshed, of tragic crimes, and of high-born and fashionable licen- 
tiousness and corruption. 

[f it be the duty of divines to warn sinners of their danger, it is ours 
as a feeble minister of virtue to hold up before the mirror of truth, for 
the enlightenment and edification of the world the secret intrigues, 
corruptions and crimes that riot in the dark under the surface of fash- 
ionable, but corrupt society. If we are bid to pause in our mission, 
then let the pulpit-minister cease any more to preach the word of 
God. 

The facts we depict are the result of the last seven months of 
research and development—the scenes we paint have been witnessed 
with our own eyes. No vague reports—nothing but what is entered 
on our own note-book is here recorded. We have passed through, 
seen through, and lived through all that is here set down. 

The author trusts that his own character stands free from the taint 
of crime or turpitude. He has passed through the fiery furnace in 
which others have been consumed, and has come out as gold refined, 
and without even the smell of smoke upon his clothes. 

Time, money, and chances of life have been put in jeopardy and 
often sacrificed to obtain these thrilling narratives, and we shall ad- 
vance on our course, bearing aloft that mighty talismanic banner 
inseribed “ Facts without Fiction.” 

The scenes we draw may, in many a reader, cause the blush of 
shame—if shame there be left—to mantle the cheek, and in some of 
the unfortunate, too, it may cause the tear of sorrow to flow; yet 
without fear, favor, or affection, we are bound by a solemn oath to do 
our duty faithfully. 

Fancy shall not guide our pen. What we describe is the reality 
which you may, if you choose, yourselves witness. 


LEGEND FIRST. 


READER, we now delve below the exterior of society, and picture to 
you the strange and thrilling scenes that lie buried beneath. 

The cold winds of February are piercing the thin covering of 
poverty, and Time with his bony fingers is more busy than is his 
wont, in beckoning to their final home both the old and the young. 

It is the hour of eleven when we wander forth—the air clear and 
cold, and mountain and valley are covered with a sheet of snow— 
the streets dismal—the business marts almost deserted, and all is 
shrouded in dreary gloom. 

Now and then, as you stroll on, you meet some frail fair one 
dressed in silks and finery, whose countenance betoken to the eye the 
impress of sin and shame; again would be seen some matronly 
forms, whose sun had declined from mid-day—and now would pass 
groups of young girls, laughing in innocent gayety. Anon some 
pleasing spectacle would greet the eye—some fine equipage pass in 
splendor, or a crowd attract you away. 

Chestnut-street seems a rival to Broadway, for beauty and fashion. 
Here was seen the “lily in its snowy pride,” and oft the lily among 
the thorns. 

At the hour of three, the air was warmer, and all seemed busy and 
cheerful. 

Passing through a beautiful thoroughfare, what did we behold, and 
where did we enter ? 

It was within a structure which bore the impress of architectural 
beauty, and the power and display of the chisel—a three story house, 
whose front speaks of marble and whose steps were of that spotless 
material. 

Let us enter and behold its secret mysteries ! 
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We touch the bell—a servant appears, and we are politely ushered 
into a drawing-room. In passing through the hall our feet tread on 
beautifully figured oil-cloth, and on rich and soft mats. The stairs 
are richly carpeted, and the walls frescoed with paintings. 

The drawing-room is magnificent—you can seat yourself on the 
most costly and elegant divans, tete-a-tetes, sofas, beautifully carved, 
and of stately size, ottomas covered with Turkey carpeting of rare 
figures, elaborately worked recesses, on cushions, or those chajrs of 
stuffed backs and seats covered with sky-blue satin, all of the most 
beautiful and richest description. 

As you seat yourself by the window, you can look out upon the 
passers in the street, or you can turn your attention within. If the 
latter, what a scene of luxury opens before you to invite you to repose, 
or to pamper your love of gratification. 

Here your eye can extend through the entire drawing-room—the 
folding-doors are opened wide, and what heart wishes to behold, here 
it is. 

Within the centre of both rooms hangs overhead a chandelier of 
cut glass, diffusing by night its rays in splendor. They speak of 
workmanship, time and money. 

The carpetings of Turkey are also to be seen: the rich marble of 
Italy likewise. 

Velvet, the richest and of varied shades, is also here, and beside 

~~ those windows hang, in rich festoons, draperies the most costly and 
elegant. 

Here you can behold with pride your own person in those numer- 
ous arched mirrors which hang on all sides; but mark—those win- 
dows bear a certain impress. You can behold the crowd as they pass 
upon the side-walk, but if they turn to behold you beside the window, 
all is in vain—they reflect in a reverse manner, and to them you are 
invisible. 

Here, within, lies extravagance and taste—wealth and beauty. 
The sweet notes of the piano can ravish the raptured ear and gladden 
the heart ; but at this time she, who occupies that seat, who touches 
those notes, is absent. 

Let us wait for her arrival from a walk. 

But in what place are we seated? It is the abode of luxurious, 
passionate, sensual love ! 

Shall we at the outset tell the street and number of this Hovse— 
disclose to the world its harrowing secrets of broken hearts and des- 
pairing souls—its gorgeous voluptuousness, and its gilded enchant- 
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ments of callous and demoniac villainy ? Not now is the time to open 
this secret; but before bringing these veritable Decent to a close 
the curiosity of our readers shall be gratified. 

We must now withhold this information, lest by divulging it the 
house would be overwhelmed by a rush of merchants, brokers, law- 
yers, students, and politicians, who have hitherto been unaware that 
this stately structure was a resort of fashionable voluptuaries. 

Reader, the character of this place is unsuspected, and is known 
but to few. We exonerate the good people of Philadelphia from all 
knowledge of it. Not more than from six to ten individuals can 
obtain entrance to the house, unless introduced by this society. 

We will not pretend to say it isnot conspicuous among your stately 
dwellings; on the contrary, as you traverse that brilliant thorough- 
fare—the Broadway of your city—this imposing structure you 
frequently pass, and yet you know not its character. 

Still as you pass you may hear the rich swelling notes of the piano, 
or, perchance, through the windows, or passing the door, behold fiit- 
ting before you forms of angelic beauty, arrayed in the richest and 
most fashionable style, in a taste that is elegant yet bordering on 
voluptuousness. ‘The plate on the door indicates the residence, per- 
haps, of a professional person, and the whole appearance of the house 
would excite no suspicion. 

Reader, you have often, doubtless, seen the sign of “ Millinery,” 

‘« Dress-Making,”’ on some magnificent house, as well as on the more 
common dwellings; and you have also seen that of “Attorney at 
Law,’ or “ Physician,”’ or “ Dentist,”’ or ‘ Portrait Painter.” This is 
often done to lull suspicion to sleep. You know not but the pretended 
“ milliner” deals in the richest goods of Paris ; the prettiest of women 
may ply the needle for a livelihood, and none can gainsay their voca- 
tion. Where you see the sign of the professional man, you suppose 
that some skillful practitioner resides, and the invalid or old gentleman 
you may see occasionally sliding out or in at the door, for aught you 
know to the contrary, may in some other place have been once 
eminent in the profession indicated on the sign, and has now retired 
with a competence to enjoy life in quiet and repose. You cannot 
know that this is a semblance put on to appear respectable ; and 
should you call for the professional services of the inmate, you would 
be told that the lady or the gentleman is “ out of town,” or “gone to 
Europe.” 

Follow us now, reader, through the many checkered scenes of 
wanton gayzty, of mad revelry, of fiendish ingratitude, and of heart- 
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stricken woe, as found inthe dissipated life of the rich and gay of 
Philadelphia; and though you cannot now be told of the location of 
the splendid mansion in which some scenes were enacted, which we 
are about to relate, yet your eyes will be opened with astonishment 
at the revelations we shall make of damnable intrigues among the 
reputed virtuous, and of the glittering splendor which is there thrown 
over the voluptuous amours of passionate men with lovely though 
frail women. 


Let us now return to our former seat upon the divan. 

We said it was three in the afternoon. We were waiting for the 
arrival of the lady of the house, and during this interval let us “ kill 
time” by relating in what manner and by what forms admission to 
this splendid abode of beautiful and voluptuous women is effected. 

To speak plainly it is a house of prostitution. Within its walls, sur- 
rounded with all the luxuries wealth can procure, reside ‘ladies of 
pleasure” and of fashion—ladies whose manners denote education and 
refinement, whose fairy and almost faultless forms are arrayed in rich 
and elegant style, with a view to set off their charms as a tempting 
and luscious offering to the sentimentalism and passion of man. 

This is a house, too, of fashionable prices, which must be very high 
to support its extravagant luxuries. Only about twenty or so of in- 
dividuals of the “masculine kind” belong to the club which nearly 
Monopolize its voluptuous enjoyments, and these are governed by 
certain “Rules and Regulations” which they take an oath or vow to 
observe. 

Should you, perchance, coming from another part of the country, 
be on a friendly visit to a member of this club or society, and should 
be disposed, after*having seen Fairmount and been to church, to see 
the real ‘‘elephant’’ himself, your friend would wait until night draws 
her sable curtains, then if you feel disposed to spend a V superadded 
to a double X, the initiate must first send a note to inquire if ‘‘ accom. 
modations”’ can be granted for a friend. 

If the note should bring answer that the inmates are all “ engaged,’ 
it will inform him that a private messenger stands ready to convey a 
message to a young married lady, who, for a short time, will be pre. 
sent during that evening. 

By this means only can a stranger gain admittance to this secret 
temple of voluptuousness. Let one use what arts he may please, let 
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him plan and contrive—it is all in vain—he cannot be admitted unless 
introduced by one of the’ club. , 

This establishment is conducted on a plan by which at no one time 
can all the members be “accommodated” simultaneously. They 
must visit individually or in small. squads. 

For the gratification of our million readers, while in this abode of 
luxurious and refined sensuality, we privately copied the “Rules” 
which are put up in gilt frames and hung up in several places. 

These “ Rules,”’ though so interesting and edifying as they would 
doubtless be to the public, we are nevertheless compelled, for grave 
reasons, to withhold until a future period. Hereafter this remarkable 
document shall appear in full, when our million readers will be aston- 
ished and highly gratified to learn with what wisdom and system the 
exclusive “ bloods” of the-Quaker City have consented to be governed. 

As it respects the manner of gaining admission, we will speak, 
although it is the ‘‘ 24th” Article in that Constitution—the last almost 
of the number which it contains. 

We will first suppose that you are.not one of that number who con- 
stitute the “‘elect,”” who have the true mode of “ working their way” 
in; yet you haye, in some way, conceived a suspicion, that although 
this house bears the appearance of respectability, you entertain serious 
doubts in regard to its claims to be so considered, and feel assured in , 
your own mind tbat “certain things belonging to certain purposes” 
are therein enacted, the verification or falsity of which conjectures 
you desire to solve. 

You therefore fee] bound as an individual to attempt to penetrate 
the veil of mystery which surrounds this dwelling, and ascertain the 
truth of your conjecture ; and you set yourself to devise a way where- 
by your purpose can be accomplished. Aware that an entrance can 
be effected ouly through some person who dresses and moves among 
the ton—one who knows upon which side his “ bread is buttered,”’ and 
who is acquainted with etiquette, you look around for such an one 
whose name to use, knowing that none others, at such a fashionable 
house, need strive to obtain an entrance. 

Now, considering yourself a gentleman in dress, if not in character, 
your appearance being quite fascinating and elegant, we will follow 
your steps and witness the result of your demonstration upon the 
‘barred portals’’ of the mysterious mansion. 

Ascending the steps, you ring the bell. After the lapse of some 
moments, wondering at the tardiness of the servants, you renew the 
summons, but still all is silent save the echo of the alarm. ‘The ques- 
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tion rushes to your lips—how is this? As to that we will whisper in 
your ear that, perhaps, had you known the purport of one “ Article” 
in those “Rules,” you would have known in what manner to have 
touched. the knob, and how many rings to have given. For lack of 
this knowledge, though your mouth be full of fine phrases, and touch- 
ing sentiment, you are as completely “headed” as ever was ‘‘ Capt. 
Tyler.”’ The servant knows her duty too well. 

Suppose that, through some fortunate chance, accident or “ luck,” 
you had struck the cabalistic number which should have proved the 
‘open sessame” of your wishes, and on that evening you stood upon 
those steps, and entered within the charmed circle. The servant, who 
has obeyed the signal, salutes you with: 

“ Good evening, sir. Who is there ?” 

By the time this question has fallen from her lips, she readily per- 
ceives that you are ‘“‘a stranger ;”’ but you instantly devise a plan to 
evade the suspicion thus created. Let us see what will be the result. 

Answering the question of the door-maid, you say: 

“Good evening, madam. I called to ask you, or rather the occu- 
pant of this house, if Mr. resides here ?”’ j 

‘* He does, sir, reside here; should you be pleased to see him at the 
door ?”” would be the prompt reply of that long-tried and faithful ser- 
vant who understands her willing duty. 

“No: all I wish to know is whether 9 young man, so and 0, is 
under his care, and staying here ?”’ 

‘“‘ There is not, sir, any person of that name under his care, for neither 
Mr. nor his lady take boarders: they can live without it.” 

“Perhaps so; but my reason, ma’am, for calling here is this: a 
young lady wished me to do her the favor of carrying, in person, a 
note to this young man, which of course I consented todo. I asked 
her ladyship, previous to departure, how and where I should find him. 
She remarked that he was with a professional man, by the name of 
Dr. ——, and when I asked the street and number, she stated her 
inability to inform me, but told me that I would easily find the name 
and address in the directory. But, madam, on referring to it, what 
_ did I find but somewhere about fifteen of the same name; so which 
one of these was the right one seems to be a question subject to much 
uncertainty.” 

‘6 Well, sir, it is not here—it must be elsewhere.” 

‘So it would seem ; but you see I am in quite a dilemma, for whict. 
one to go to is more than I can tell.” 

‘‘ Similar cases have often happened,’ said the servant. 
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The scene and conversation which we are relating, in truth, did 
actually occur, not long since, at this house, by a young man striving 
by his wit and faculties to obtain an entrance. The case was given 
us by the chamber-maid. 

*“* Are there any other persons of this name residing on this street ?” 
asked this young man with a serious manner, as he whispered aside : 
“ Sour grapes, I fear.” 

“Yes, there is one man of the same name residing at the west end 
of the street, some distance from here.” 

“Perhaps [ may find him there,” said he, as he held in his hand a 
note directed to this young man, and under care of the occupant. 

“ What does the gentleman wish, Mary ?” asked a young lady, 
near the age of four-and-twenty, as she descended the circling 
stairway. : 

“He is inquiring if a young man is living here under your hus- 
band’s care, and he had a wish to see him,’’ murmured the door-maid. 

“By what name, sir?’ asked the lady, as she stood by the inner 
door. 

“G. Edward Woodworth, Esq.” 

** No, sir, we have no man in our employ by that name,” said the 
sagacious lady, as he informed her that there were many of that name, 
and the direction is not very definite. 

It is a curious fact that in the directory of Philadelphia there are 
thirteen names alike, and this method was devised to obtain entrance, 
knowing that the name of this occupant was one of the thirteen. It 
was hoped that by this something might be developed; but he de. 
parted no wiser than he came. 


We will now return once more to the drawing-room. We are still 
seated as a guest, through the invitation of one of the club, a gentle- 
man who is a “ share-holder.”’ 

Here let us pass the afternoon; and though you, reader, are not 
with us, we will endeavor to gratify your curiosity by these Legends, 
as ladies often write their love on little dillet-doux and drop them from 
the window for their lovers to read. 

Four o’clock was fast drawing nigh, when the door-bell was quickly 
rung. At this moment there were none in the parlor save two young 
men, “invited guests,” who had previously spent an evening in the 
house. It was expected that the signal at the door had been given by 
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who have the eriree and keep a woman, there are nine married men, 
whose names we shall give, before our last volume closes, without 
fear, favor, or affection. 

What is this world without the light of truth ! 

This is the resort of the wealthy—there is no one who visits this 
house, as one of “the company,” but what is rich; and with pockets 
always well filled with dollars and gold pieces. It is true, they can 
afford it, and can spend, if they chose, hundreds nightly, and yet feel 
not its loss. But these men have passed herein many “social hours”’ 
from time to time, and no one among all pee friends is any the 
wiser. 

- Now let us record the conversation as we noted it. 

On a satin sofa chair sits the Lady of the House, dressed in pale 
Italian silk and ornamented with chains of gold, splendid rings, and 
other jewelry. She has a sweet-toned voice, and is certainly one of 
the most enchanting and ideal women we have ever seen—a perfect 
Hebe—a very Venus: in short, a perfect model of loveliness. Scarce 
four-and-twenty summers have ‘passed over her marble. brow, and in 
drees she appears elegant and queenly. 

She is styled a married lady—but this is not so. Notwithstanding 
she keeps a man to exercise a general superintendence over the house, 
yet-he has “nothing to do with her’’—she carries herself in perfect 
independence—a real Victoria, and scarcely permits him even to 
snatch a kiss from her lips. Though he dresses in the height of fashion, 
yet we suspect the means to sustain it came from her steel-bead purse. 

‘ This man is now seated with the company, 


The clock strikes five, and at the same instant the bell rings for 
tea. Its call let us obey ; with the rest of the company we are ushered 
into the dining.room and with the rest of the company are seated at’ 
the table. The service is of silver, richly carved—the basket, par- 
ticularly massive and elegant, is loaded with the richest and most 
costly cake, and all speaks of the most refined luxury. 

The ‘inmates,’ as they are styled, did not favor us with their 
presence, as they were engaged at the toilet, preparing to grace the 
drawing-room with their charms set off in the most alluring style, to 
shine as attractive stars during the evening. Soon shall we meet 
them there. 


-“To-night several gentlemen are expected to pass the evening to mid. 
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night, and some to remain all night. Let us now return to the drawing- 
room. Here is enacted a scene which the reader should understand. 

Listen now to the conversation. 

“‘ How long is it that you have been here to afford gentlemen ac- 
commodations so agreeable and luxurious ?” asked one of our number 
of the reigning queen of the house. ‘ 

“Why, sir,” said she, in a clear, deliberate tone, ‘we have resided 
here, or rather my family has, for the last three years; though it fs 
‘only about eighteen months since I left Paris, with three of my present 
companions. Jt is now only about a year since I nade the present 
arrangement with ae dies and have afforded them the accommoda- 
tions they now enjoy.” 

“*] must confess, madam, that it is truly astonishing you have 
managed so well to avoid suspicion; for I do verily believe that be- 
-yond your limited circle, there are few, if any, who entertain the 
-slightest degree of suspicion that you have ladies residing here who 
accommodate us gentlemen with the luscious delights of life.’ 

“ Yes, sir, 1 am of the same opinion,’ responded the lady. “ We, 
in the outset, adopted such means as to ensure ourselves against all 
injurious suspicions, and to appear as highly respectable. We are 
governed by rules which admit but six members of the club during 
the same evening; and they are to enter at two different periods of 
time.’ 

“Do you think that there are none who have any knowledge or - 
suspicion of the character of your house, except the members of the 
club ?” . 

“ Yes, I believe so, or but very few else know it. For my part I 
know not how our secret could be divulged to any one, unless through 
some of the members or some of the very few guests they have iatro- 
duced, and am sure no one of them would so far forfeit his honor as to 
do it.” 

‘“‘ How many ladies have you residing with you ?”’ 

‘“‘T have but six, the same number as that of the gentlemen who are 
admitted on any one evening. Three of these ladies came with me 
: from Paris, and the others are American ladies. One of them belongs 
‘in Washington, the other at Baton Rouge on the Mississippi, and the 
other. in Hartford, Connecticut.” 

“The reason I asked how many ladies you had, was that | thought 
you hada larger number. If you will excuse me, I will make another 
inquiry. Itis, how aré all the members accommodated with a lees 
number of ladies than themse!¥ves 2’7 
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“‘You.will perceive by our Rules that but six are admitted on a 
single evening. It was necessary to restrict them to this number in 
order to avoid suspicion. But when we have a RSE as we do 
frequently, a few more are admitted by another entrance.’ 

“But mae! do you do for ladies then? Six, I should suppose, would 
not answer.’ 

‘“‘Q, we manage that very well. We always have several who, on 
being sent for, make it a practice to come liere and spend their even- 
ings; but we limit these occasional visiters to the number of six also.” 

“But do they reside in this pious Quaker City ?”’ 

“To be sure they do, and some are quite near neighbors, and what . 
is more, all but two are married.” 

‘‘ And are they young too ?” 

* All young and very beautiful—none of them over twenty-five. 
When they are sent after, they slip in quite slyly and unperceived, 
and all purposes are answered on both sides,’’ said the lady, with an 
arch smile and knowing wink of the eyes. She then added: ‘“‘ And 
though married, they are perfect ro and-some of them ladies of 
the- first rank and wealth in. the city.” 

‘“‘ Five of them unmarried, I believe you said ?’”’ remarked one of 
our number. 

‘“‘ Yes ; and they are beautiful and accomplished young ladies too, 
and daughters of rich men. They always come when sent for.” 

“But, madam, how do you manage it in walking out ?” 

‘It is not very often that I allow any of the young ladies to walk out 
in the public thoroughfares, and then only one at a time—in this way 
we manage to avoid suspicion.” 

“‘ How do you get along in regard to the gentlemen? You say thet 
only six on a single evening can be accommodated.” 

“The Rules, you will see; regulate all this. Should any call on 
any other than their given night, as they can if they wish, then they 
can, by giving me sufficieat notice, be accommodated by: one of the 
extra young ladies, whom I send for, and who will be happy to com- 
ply with his desires.” ‘ 

« More than six are then sometimes admitted on an evening ” 

“* Not by the front door; for,on such occasions, the gentlemen who 
call, when it is not their night, enter in the rear; and almost every 
evening there are some in over the regular number; but, as every 
gne knows his night, there is no difficulty about entering.” 

‘And those who come when it is not their night, are they accom. 
modated ?” 
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“Tf they desire, I always send out for some of the extra young | 
ladies, who are always glad of an opportunity to come, as they enjoy 
the sport as well as the gentlemen,” she said with a triumphant’ 
laugh. 


As regards the prices of this establishment, all is stated in the 
‘Rules,’ which we shall give in the first Legond of our next number. 

If any doubt the veracity of these Legends, let them explore the 
depths of the iniquity of the Quaker City, as we have done, and their 
doubts will be removed. Those who know the world, and are 
acquainted with Philadelphia high life, will give credence to all that 
is here related, though they may be astounded at the account here 
given of the existence among them of this luxurious and voluptuous 
establishment, which is herein denominated Tue Cyprian Tempce. 

Curiosity will be on tip-toe to know where this temple stands. But, 
as we have before stated, there are weighty reasons for withholding 
this gratification from our readers until our next volume, in which its 
last page shall announce the street and number—which will appeat 
not more than a hundred miles from the Merchant’s Exchange, and 
not exceeding thé same distance from Independence Hall. 

During all this time the ladies, or “ inmates,” were preparing their 
evening toilet. Let us now leave. At the hour of eight this evening 
we are to return, to observe the manner in which the evenings are 
there spent, what the ladies are, and who are the gentlemen that while 
away the happy hours in the enjoyment of their charms. 

We intend to portray these scertes of thrilling interest as they wore 
seen by our own eyes. 

We now again wander the streets. Pass we now the smiling com- 
panion of beloved friends, and beside her a daughter, the child of 
innocence. She moves on in joyousness, knowing not that in the 
house we have just left, her husband keeps “another companion,” 
with whom he passes many a stolen hour, and on whom he lavishly 
expends his hundreds of dollars. 

Reader, let us now pause for a few moments, that we: may consider 
these things in their true light—bring home the admonition of these 
facts to our own bosoms, and prepare our minds ‘for the thilling pane 
at the sight of which ‘the blood will shiver along the arteries.’ 

What we shall say will be the truth—stern, condemning truth ! 

Let this exclusive, dissipated, corrupt, fiend-hearted Club Bswagr! 


LEGEND SECOND. 


, Txe iron tongues from steeple-towers, here and ther. steike forth 
the hour of eight. 

. The lighted streets are thronged with eager multitudes, many of 
yore to old “ Arch-street”’ and “ Walnut” are wending their way. 
The. cry of fire is heard in the distance; crowds rush furiously oy 
and soon the-rumbling engines thunder over the pavements. ; 

_ But we return once more to the Temple of the Cyprians at the ap- 
pointed nour. Now we seat ourselves once more m the same draw- 
ing-room, and there we shall soon behold the six young creatures, - 
beautiful, but frail, whom we have before mentioned. 

~ Listen: it is a fact—a step is heard—yes, it is some one descending 
the stairs: what a light step. 

Who enters ? 

_ Behold it is a young girl of not more than nineteen summers, and 
arrayed in the most elegant and alluring style. Her step is light and 
graceful as a fairy—she speaks—her voice is musical and sweet— 
survey her form and features—she is a beautiful, a lovely creature to 
behold. . 

Here seated on a rich figured, sky-blue satin cushion we will de- 
soribe her costume. 

~ She wore a dress of light silk, trimmed with thin lawn, which, with. 
out sleeves and cut very low in the neck, developed a snow-white skin 
and the upper extremity of the bust, which displayed just enough to 
the eyes to arouse thé imagination to contemplate, not without warns 
emotions, the charms unseen. Her arms, hands and head were 
adorned with jewelry, and her hair and sparkling eyes were black 
as a summer cloud. Light French gaiters set off her little feet, and 
wreaths of varied shades adorned her hair. 


~‘ 
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She seated herself to await the arrival of one of Philadelptia’s 
innocent sons. 
She was a French lady, and her parents in Paris are now living 
there in good: style, regarded as rich. Her name, as given to us ai 
her card, is Miss Aumira Victoria ANDERSON. 
“Victoria, please set yourself at the piano and play that Acaly 
air of which we are so fond. It will serve to.pass dull time away, 
_ and they will be here presently,’’ said Mrs. Anna, the lady of the 
house. 
Seating herself on the stool as S ndtacl Victoria played with ae 
spirit and taste for a few moments, when our attention was attracted 
by another and younger Miss. 
But who comes now? Look: it is the form of Miss Exviza Lamar- 
TINE Onssy that enters—her black piercing eyes, like those of . the 
fierce eagle, seeming not to wink. She is another French lady. Her 
age ig also about the same as that of Miss Anderson, with whom. she 
- seems to vie in the beauty of her charms, which are not all concealed, 
and in her lofty air and queenly step. ; 
. Her costume too speaks of her own sunny clime. A short sky-blye 
‘satin skirt displeys a small ankle rising upward io a graceful swell, 
while the body of her dress is so low as just to hang on the tips of har 
round. shoulders,.revealing a full. and most voluptuous bosom. She 
was to gaze upon as beautiful as imagination could paint. But mark, 
this was appearance only. Her voice is sweet and she smiles as sweet- 
ly asa “perfect angel,’ though she certainly is far from being gs 
innocent. 

This girl, likewise, seated herself to await the coming of a com- 
panion. 

Now enter three more Ne these beautiful and elegantly seobeh 
creatures, who seat themselves when the notes of the piano are hushed. 
One particularly attracted our.attention—it was Miss Sat.y Mrapows 
Evans. : , 

She presents another specimen of consummate beauty, in the ey¢s 
‘ of those who regard only the exterior. In age she is about twenty- 
. three, and her dress, which is of white muslin, is quite: short and low 
in the neck, and seems struggling to pass the bounds of propriety, agd 
to gratify the. eye with a glimpse of forbidden charms. And when, 
with an air of abandon, she Janguishes on the large magnificent sof, 
displaying her bare arms, her heaving bosom, and her swelling limhs, 
far above the ankle—the ravishing sight was enough to lata the 


- passions of a stoic. 
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+ - Her person was adorned with.a profusion of jewelry, and her head 
crowned with velvet and silver fringe, with vine leaves clustering about 
Sher ears. Her manner and conversation were not as graceful and 
- ‘dasy as those of her predecessors ; owing, we suppose, to a want of 
the same opportunities of cultivation and acquaintance with refined 
‘pociety, which they seemed to have enjoyed. i 
The next of the three whom we notice is Miss Hanrrigst eae 
Newman, whose graceful form, symmetry of proportion, and Grecian 
outline of features, seemed a faultless model, fit for the admiration of 
‘artists. Her form was enchanting—surpassing .that of the others. 
‘She was ‘dressed in a. skirt of light shaded Italian silk, ornamented 
with variegated puffs set on each side of the front.. We say dressed 
fn a skirt, for it may be said she had scarcely any body or waist to 
‘her dress ; for, so low was it in the neck and. scanty in all its dimen- 
‘igions, that it might almost as well have been omitted. To say that 
‘ale exhibited an almost naked bust, of the most voluptuous and invi- 
‘ting charms, conveys but a very inadequate idea of the impression 
such a girl, so dressed, produced on the passionate sensualities of the 
‘opposite sex. Her manners were fascinating, and her beauty peerless. 
Fresh as the morning breeze were her cheeks, and her eyes like the 
stars. She too was waiting for a companion. 
The remaining one of the three who entered together, was a Missstill 
“younger than the others. Like a fairy, she.was arrayed in a thin 
pink tissue, and decked out with “jewels and orient pearls at random 
‘etrung.” Young as she was, she recked not at affording glimpses of 
her charms, such as a free danseuse sometimes delights to exhibit toa 
‘4antalized audience of enthusiastic admirers ; for.whén now and then 
she would change her position on the large sofa, she seemed to delight 
! in freely flaunting her Joose tissue and under drapery with a wanton 
seceey: that betokened ber warm and passionate temperament. 
‘She appeared impatient, as she too.was waiting for “a friend.” 
Suddenly she drew a gold watch from her side, and somwhat peevisbly 
-exelaimed : 
*, 4CWhy, it is now. oe minutes past aan ae Harry has not came! 
‘Je it not strange?. Why, last week he was here, sitting by my side, 
an hour earlier than this.” 
«© #6] should think it was time for Fred, too,’’ said Miss Witloriaves 
she impatiently embraced.the bouquet that had been sent to her in the 
“@fternoon. 
‘«- “Tf my young Tom is not here by nine o'clock I shall retire alone, 
for I am tired of waiting for him in this way these long evenings. It 
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is. imposing on good nature,” said the fair Miss Evans, flirting about 
the room, regar: less of the presence of any one. 

‘Well, as for myself,” said Miss Fanny, ina eee mood, “I 
shall amuse myself over this book, and let my thoughts run on him 
who sent. me that beautiful bouquet until the giver comes. I know he 
can’t stay away long, so I’ll be content.” 


Such, reader, were the “ inmates”—all save one, who afterward 
appeared, dressed in thin white muslin, and in a style similar to the 
others. She too had appeared to meet some friend, ready to retire 
with him into her private chamber. 

“Hark, Fanny! | hear footsteps ascending the steps—listen to the 
number of the rings !’ 3 

“If it was any one of our company, he mond ory -given the sign 
before now,’’ said Miss Victoria. : 

But it was one of their company, for the bell, as soon as igacked. 
gave the sign of admission. 

“ One—two—three—four—five—six—seven—the ‘seven angels, ; 
guess!’ ”’ exclaimed one of the girls. 

The servant was at her post in an instant, and as the door was 
opened, in passed a person who, as he entered, pronounced the watch- 
word, “morning blast.”’ 

All suspense was now ended, as a man about forty, ean in the - 
extreme of fashion, entered the drawing-room. He took his seat by 
the side of Miss Evans, or “ Miss Sally,’’ as she was more familiarly 
termed. After a bottle of champagne, they retired to her private 
chamber, which, as we have seen, we can say was furnished in most 
elegant style. As we relate nothing but what our eyes have witnessed 
or our own ears have heard, we cannot of course follow this couple 
beyond the drawing-room. What took place in that private apartment 
must be left for the imagination of the reader to conjecture. 

This man was married, but his name and occupation we withhold ; 
remarking only that in the Philadelphia directory he is set down as | 
“gentleman.” But one day his name and connection with this es- 
tablishment will be brought to light. Suffice it now to say, he’ is mar- 
ried and the father too of a beautiful daughter. 

“Hark ! Bae a pinntec-hyah' !” whispered one of ther remaining 
fair “ inmates.’ 
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“ One—two—three—four—five—six—seven—‘ seven angels.’ Now 

who is that ?”? exclaimed she. 
‘Another enters. Who is it? 

It is a married man again, and vounger than the former. He moves 
in great style and resides in Spruce-street-—a man of great wealth, 
who has called this evening to see the fair Miss Victoria. 

Mark his mustaches—their dark and ]uxuriant curls resemble those 
that adorn the lip of his highness—or his lowness—which ever he may 
happen to be at present—the renowned Santa Anna. His white 
figured satin vest sets neatly upon his person, and his pants develop 
so full and finely proportioned a leg that they seem to have been stuffed 
with cotton. This man once knew something of the United States 
Bank, and is besides a person whom Phiiadelphia delights to honor. 

Yes, by the side of Miss Victoria he is seated on one of those rich 
tete-a-tetes or “laver’s seats,’ where, during a rather free and amorous 
conversation, he exhibited in the palm of his hand seven pieces of 
gold. 

Yonder, but a few steps from Jones’s Hotel, resides another “ com- 
panion”’ of his, a most beautiful and charming creature. Reader, 
what we here relate is the literal truth: what say you to ligh life in 
Philadelphia ? 


‘* Bring on the champagne,” he calls in a loud tone, as the young 
ubmarried men enter, one of whom can be found in the Custom 
House, and the other is known as a young author. 

It is now nine o’clock, and the clock had scarcely struck when 
again : 

“ One—two—three—four—fi ve—six—seven—‘ seven angels’—that 
is Harry, that is Harry,” exclaimed one of the fair young creatures, 
almost in extacies. 

Now entered a young man whom we should judge to be about 
twenty-four. His dress was rich—in the height of ‘fashion—with 
Spanish cloak, satin vest, and new white kid gloves. 

As far as dress and taste was concerned he was truly a gentleman: 

‘“Why did you not come earlier?” asked cne of these beautiful 
creatures, who, the instant he entered, sprang to his arms, embracing 
him as though meeting for the first time a long absent lover, and as he 
took his seat throwing herself into his lap. 

“Because | had to wait upon my wife from the Chinese Museum 
before I could call,”’ replied Harry, with as much unconcern as 
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though his wife had been but an ordinary acquaintance ; yet who, 
when at home, bears himself as submissively as a lamb. 

‘* Suppose your wife knew [ was soiog in your lap, what do you 
think she would say ?” 

“That is more than 1 can tell; yet I have often wondered what 
she would do if should tell her of our connection,” said he, seeming 
to make no sccret of his domestic affairs. 

“| rather guess, Harry, if I should take a walk up toward Girard® 
College—let me see, I should have to go about half way there—anod 
ca!l upon your wife and tell her what I could, she would very soon 
show me the door,” replied his fair companion in a frolicsome tone. 

“She might, providing you should intimate to her that vou believed 
she was in the practice of visiting certain houses of none too good a 
character, at certain hours during her busband’s absence from home 
—all which, between you and me, I believe she has done,’’ said Harry, 
in an earnest tone. 

“Then you have a right to do the same.” 

“To ne sure I have, and I intend to enjoy my right, at least as long 
asl can clasp you, iny sweet love, in my arms,” said he, fondly 
carcssiug his fair companion. 

“‘ Well, suppose vou aud I take a trip to Paris, become my husband, 
and return with me to the castle of my father, who will leave to us an 
ample fortune ?” 

“ ] must consult my wife first,” said Harry, ee 

‘‘ Ah, Harry! Harry!” interrupted another of the girls, “I see 
you love your wife! But we will take that champagne now, before 
I] and iny companion retire to our room.” 

The champagne was instantly brought, by the servant, and soon 
both the couples retired to their rooms; Harry with his arm arouud 
the waist of his beloved companion, who leads him to her chamber, 
furnished in a very gay and flashy style. 

But where is the lady of the house? __ 

- She is busy, passing from room to room, receiving from the ser- 
vant the money for the champagne, and also in collecting a ten dollar 
note from each visiter that is accommodated, besides about as much 
more for the liquors and other et ceteras. 

In our next number we shall give a list of the prices for board and 
liquors, and other things, and show what,a fortune this lady is rapidly 
accumulating ; while she has nothing to do but to look about the 
house and oversee. 

The next Legend, in which we shall speak further of this establish. 
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ment, will contain another and still more interesting scene, as enacted 
within these walls. It will make some revelations that will cause 
some lofty brews to burn with shame; and the reader to exclaim with 
indignation against the deceitfulness and corruptions of fashionable 
society. 

Though the establishments in New York are more public, they 
are as nothing in splendor and in the harrowing tales of woe they tell 
compared with the more private establishments of Philadelphia, and 
the amours and scandalous iutrigues of fashionable life in the Quaker 


City. 


LEGEND THIRD. 


s 


Eien o’clock: we are now to be present again another evening at 
this fashionable private house—Tue Cyprian TEmpPie. 

But at seven, an hoyr before our time, repair we thither to that 
drawing-room. Alone and seemingly at leisure sat she whom we 
sometimes style the commander of the house. 


ed 


“Be seated,” said she, after rising and cordially shaking our hand. 

It is near time for my girls to be present for the evening,” said 
she, introducing the conversation after we had taken our seat, and as 
she spoke, she took from her waist a small elegant gold watch attached 
to a heavy gold chain. 

“Do you expect all your ladics—the whole six—to be present this 

evening, and also the same number of gentlemen?” inquired we. 

“©, yes,” she replicd, ‘‘ we always have that number present every 
evening, both of gentlemen and ladies, for every gentleman knows hie 
night and they attend.quite punctual. Had we tho same numbet of 
ladies there is of the gentlemen we would make more money it is true, 
and perhaps accommodate ail the genticnien, yet we should run more 
risk of exposure, and the chances are that our doings, now kept 80 _ 
secret, would soon be blown to the world. So on this account it will 
not do to keep more ladies.” 

“Do you expect: any marricd ladies present this evening ?” asked 
we. 

“ No; none to-night, as we have no orders from any one ; yet there 
ia frequently some married lady herc, thongh we only have them 
whenever some one of the company brings a friend with him, one in 
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whom he can place implicit confidence. In such a case I serd for 
one of these ladies, who occasionally visit us, and she becomes the 
coripanion for him who has introduced his friend, while this friend is 
introduced to one of my girls. In this way our gentlemen are accom- 
modated with a change which I assure you they seem quite fond of,”’ 
said she, in a calm and serious tone of voice, iadicating that she was 
talking of an ordinary business affair. 

You would, from her manners and general conversation, pronounce 
her to be an accomplished, well-educated lady, and a modest, virtuous 
woman. 

‘‘But can this always be accomplished, madam, without exciting 
suspicion, as it regards the departure of the married lady from her 
own house ?” ' 

‘‘Q, there are a'thousand ways this can be managed on almost 
every evening when sent for, and if she don’t tell where she has been, 
‘of course we will not.” 

‘‘T admit that, but how do -you convey to these ladies intelligence 
when they are wanted ?” 

“‘T was going to tell you how the ladies manage to get here without 
suspicion. You know that a lady in whom there is no suspicion can 
often in the early part of the evening run out for a short time, call on 
a friend, or to purchase something in some distant street, especially 
‘when her husband is absent, as is the case with the ladies whom we 
send for. Besides they frequently step out'to call on an acquaintance 
on an evening when not sent for, and this renders their visits to us 
less likely to excite suspicion.” 

“That they may do; but I should like to know how you can safely 
send a.message to them.”’ : 

‘*T will tell you,”’ said she, adjusting the heavy gold bracelet encir- 
-cling her beautifully rounded arm. ‘ When any of our company is 

‘to call on an evening that does not belong to him, or is to bring a friend 
.with him, he sends word previously so that I may convey intelligence 
to the lady during the afternoon, at such a time as I know her husband 
will be absent at his business.”’ 

“Suppose, Mrs. Anna, that one of the company should arrive, when 
it is not his evening, at the back door, and take you unawares, when 
‘your girls might be all engaged, how would you accommodate him? 
would you send out for one of these married ladies ?”’ 

“In that case he could not be accommodated, for unless word is sent 
me in the afternoon, I cannot send out for any lady ; for I must send 
before sunset, and they must bésides have at least an hour to dress.” 
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“Do these married ladies who visit you dress very richly ?” 

*O, yes, sir, in the most extravagant style; not one of the six but 
dresses most elegantly; and they can afford to, for they are all 
wealthy. And when they do dress for such an occasion, it is in so 
very gay and bewitching a style as to exhaust all their means and art 
to set off their persons in the most attractive and fascinating manner.” 

‘““What do you generally charge such ladies? and how do they 
receive their recompense for dispensing their accommodations for a 
couple of hours or so ?”’ 

“We always charge the gentlemen ourselves, and you know that 
none but the most wealthy ever visit us—none but those who can 
easily afford to spend from thirty to fifty dollars on an evening for the 
~ sake of a little ‘ social chat’ in private with a lady.” 

_“ These ladies, then, who visit you receive nothing ?” © 

“QO, yes, on their departure I always give them from five to ten 
dollars, with which they can buy some little luxury or fancy article 
their husbands might not always feel willing to procure.” 

“Do they come for the sake of the money ?” 

“O, no; that they care little for; it is for their own pleasure and 
gratification they come. There are ladies who have the same desire 
for pleasure and variety as the men, and these are such. They can- 
not be content with the ‘domestic chat’ they get at home, but must 
indulge their passions occasionally away from home. They have 
been brought up in the society of the Bey: and have obtained a laste 
for pleasure they cannot easily deny.” 

* Allow me, madam, to touch the silver knob that we may call the 
servant,” said we, rising from our seat. 

“Are you faint? or what is wanting?” said she, as though some- 
thing was the matter. 
~ “ Nothing, nothing, madam, is the matter. I wish only to drink 
with you e glass of champagne, if it be in accordance with your 
wishes. It is quite warm here, and I am very thirsty.” 

“) am glad you have spoken of it; for I intended to present you 
with some ‘soon after you came in, but I had forgotten it during our 

_conversation.”’ 

The servant soon entered and received her orders, when instantly 
the wine was set before us. I placed a three dollar note in the 
hands of the servant, and after having tasted of the champagne, 
the lady resumed the conversation, which continued until the hour 
of eight. , 

“Mrs. Anna,’’ said we, “allow me.to ask you how you came to the 
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conclusion to lead this kind of life, or what circumstances brought 
you to it ?” 

“Ah! you tistake me, as it se ee my personal inclinations. | 
do not myself often indulge in a ‘ private chit-chat’ with any gentle- 
man. Indeed I never do, unless some one of our company introduces 
a friend from New York, or Boston, or Baltimore, or Washington, or 
some other place from the South, who has plenty of chink,” said she, 
with a graceful and triumphant smile, indicating an independent 
spirit. 

“‘ Perhaps, madam, I do not is comprehend your meaning. Do 
you intend to say st 

“‘T mean this. I make enough out of the girls, or by means of the 
house, to support me in the grandest style, and leave me a chance to 
accumulate something besides. So I am under no necessity of accom- 
modauting a gentleman myself, although [ do it occasionally for my 
own pleasure, whenever some splendid looking fellow, some perfect 
Apollo is introduced, who has a hundred dollar note to spend, for the 
‘enjoyment of my society in private.” 

“Do yuu prefer beauty in a gentleman most ?” 

‘“] admire a handsome gentleman, but [ would prefer a good look- 
ing man of talents. 1 prefer a man of genius and distinction, and 
very often when I have accommodated a gentleman, it has been one 
who moves in the highest political circles at Washington, or some 
other distinguished man. But it is seldom that I care to accommodate 
any one.”’ 

Such, reader, is the conversation I held with the lady of -this fash- 
ionable private house, who was here called away a few moments to 
attend to some affair in the house. 

And while she is absent, let us say a few words of this ae In 
manner and spirit she is a perfect queen. Proud, lofty in her air and 
deportment, yet graceful and gentle in all her movements, she is truly 
a noble looking ard most fascinating woman. 

In her dress she displays equal extravagance and good taste. 

' She is about twenty-four years old; and when she promenades the 
street, dressed in the richest and most elegant style, you would pro-. 
nounce her a magnificent and charming creature to behold. 

Should we describe her more particularly, many a Philadelphian 
would be able to recognize the otiginal as a person they had often 
seen. 

As an instance of her extravagance in dress, we will mention that not 
long since she shopped all through Chestnut-street in search of a crape 
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shawl to please her taste—some magnificent and rare style, which 
none, or few but herself, could wear; but not being able to suit here 
self, she posted off to New York, where at Stewart’s she was enabled 
to gratify her passion for display. She there purchased a rare and: 
costly article—the only one of the kind in the country—-a THovsanD" 
DOLLAR CRaPE SHAWL. 4 

Again the lady returned, when the conversation was resumed. ~ °' 

“You were speaking, Mrs. Anna, of your preference for men dis-: 
tinguished for their genius and talents, provided they were good look. 
ing, and blessed with a pocket full of money ; or, at least, a i 
and ability to spend a hundred dollars or so.” 

“Yes, and | was about to tell you that the last time I permitted a 
gentleman to enjoy with me a ‘social chat’ in private, was a few’ 
evenings ago, in my own private room, when I had the company of a 
distinguished gentleman from Washington .: 

“Ah! I know whoit must be—he is a Member of Congress, is be 
not ?’? 

“ Yes, he is, and I am acquainted with more than one member of 
Congress ; but [ could not of aaah tell who he ey for all that is: 
done here is kept in perfect privacy.” 

- ©, yes, 1 know that, but I could guess who this gentleman is; 
he is a member of the Senate, and has been talked of as a candidate: 
for the Presidency of the United States,” said we, hoping to draw from? 
her some remark to confirm bur suspicions of a man who is known to: 
be fond of women, and to lavish his money very freely for his personal 
gratification. ; 

“<T would not for the world divulge his name—my honor is pledged: 
for every gentleman that forms my acquaintance, or is admitted to our’ 
house !” said she with some spirit, as though somewhat indignant atl 
our presumption in pressing this point too far. 

“ Excuse us, madam,” we replied. ‘‘ Nothing was farther from our’ 
intention than to draw from you a cae word that could compromise 


your honor.” 
‘«‘ Well, since you seem to be inquisitive, [ will gratify you so far’ 


as to tell you how I became acquainted a him.” 

“If you please, for it will interest us.’ 

“Jt was while I was on a visit to Washington; we stopped’ at’ 
“Coleman’s,’ where I was introduced to this gentleman, who did not,’ 
however, suspect the least thing of me; nor did I appear to him as 
anything but a staid, sober martied woman, who has ro appetite for 


. the forbidden pleasures of life.” ; 
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“How then did you form your sentimental and amorous acquain- 
tance ?” 

“IT am going totell you: You see, while I was at the hotel I had to 
pass as the wife of my friend, and for his sake it would. not do for me 
to appear in any other character—not even to this gentleman, with 
whom I was very much pleased. But I had a friend in Washington, 
Mrs. Allen, who keeps a private and very genteel house of this 
kind a 

‘Where does Mrs. Allen keep ?” 

‘“‘T cannot tell you now. But let me goon with my story. Well, 
I went one evening to see my friend, Mrs. Alen, and while there she 
persuaded me to go into the parlor and be introduced toa gentleman— 
a distinguished man, she said, and one who was free with his money. 
Though the thought of seeing any gentleman had not entered my head 
when I went there, yet [ was persuaded to be introduced to him, if 
Mrs. Allen would send for him to come to her private room, where 
we were then sitting. Judge of my surprise when I saw it was the 
same gentleman to whom I[ had been introduced at the hotel. We 
both started with astonishment on beholding each other.” 

‘¢ AnJ then of course you let him know who you were ?” 

“No, not that, I assure you. I was a little embarrassed, but pre- 
tended to be inuch more so than I really was. I knew too much to 
change my character ; so I still pretended to be the wife of my friend, 
and a virtuous woman; but that being acquainted with Mrs. Allen, I 
had privately called to see her, and had been, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, induced t6 yield to her persuasions and allow her to introduce a 
gentleman. I then added that I was glad that it. had been him to 
whom I was introduced, as | felt assured that he was a real gentle- 
man.” 

“You pursued a very adroit and successful policy, I judge, for that . 

- course would only be to increase his desire for your company.” 

“Tt all worked as | wanted. The Hon. Mr. , and I had almost 
mentioned his name, seemed fired with a passion still more ardent, 
and of course I very reluctantly, with much persuasion, yielded, 
like Byron’s Donna Julia, whispering I never would consent, but 
not until [ had secured a hundred dollar note,” said she, with a tri- 
umphant air, seeming to feel as rejoiced at this feat as a general over 
a glorious victory. 

“But this gentleman afterwards found out your real character, I 
suppose 2? ® e 

“Not fora long time afterwards. At this interview I told him that 
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{ and my husband lived in this house in splendid style, and I invited 
him to call privately without the knowledge of my husband. This 
of course pleased him ‘very much. He was to write when he wished 
to come, and | to answer, appointing the evening when my husband 
. would be absent, and he might safely call. Thue he visited me twice 
without in the legst suspecting the character of the house, or that he 
Was not monopolizing the stolen fruit which he supposed he had for 
the first time plucked. Now, of course, he knows all, and we often 
have e laugh over his ‘ virtuous married woman,’ as he calls me.” 

“ But, Mrs. Anna, you said you were from Paris. Did you indulge 
in these personal amusements while there ?” 

“‘ Have you ever been in Paris ?” asked she, in a laughing tone. 

“T have never had that pleasure, bat hope soon to enjoy it.” 

“ Then you cannot well understand the fashions and the ways of 
the world there. Why, there we think it nothing for a married lady 
to walk out with another man to attend theatres, balls, routes, and even | 
the gambling saloons, publicly ; and when a married woman has this 
liberty it is very easy, and not uncommon, for her to visit, with her 
favorite friend or gentleman, some place of private amusement, of which 
no one can know any thing. Nothing is thought of a married lady’s 
intimacy with a single or a married man. A married woman is there 
free and enjoys the most unbounded freedom to indulge her taste - 
the pleasures and enjoyments of life.” 

“Ts it common for married ladies in Paris to visit houses of posing ; 
tion for the indulgence of their passional propensities ?” 

‘‘ More common, as I know from personal observation and my own 
experience, than the world is aware of. And besides, I can say what 
I know to be true, that English and American married ladies, when 
obtaining the freedom of that metropolis of gayety and sin, are more 
ardent in the pursuit of these private amusements than even the Pa- 
risian ladies themselves.” 

“How do these Parisian establishments for. private amusements 
compare with what you have seen in this country a2 

“QO, there is no comparison. Some of the more exclusive of these 
houses in Paris are among the most elegantly furnished in the world, 
and they are visited only by the princes and nobles, and the most 
wealthy and distinguished persons. But they are publicly kept there 
—no such ee is there practised as we Have found ‘necessary for 
this establishment.’” ‘ 

“The Parisians, | suppose, are more open in what they do in regard 


to this amusement ?”’ 
4% 
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§ “Certainly. The most exclusive houses are there well known to 
the public and to the authorities, and are visited openly by the minis- 
ters of the government and by diplomatists and statesmen, who often 
pay extravagant prices for their pleasures.” 
« “Are the ladies reserved in these establishments, or are they open 
and free in their conduct ?” 
“That depends upon the character of the house. Generally the 
dadies, even in the most aristocratic establishments, are very free in 
their dress and manners; but there no one enters without paying a 
handsome admittance fee, and you know they must have something 
for their money if they only go in.and look about and chat a few mo- 
ments and then leave.” 
“‘ Some of them, I suppose, might pass for model artists ?”’ 
‘I know of one of the most elegant establishments in Paris, visited 
only by the first men, where, in a spacious saloon richly furnished for 
‘ ghe purpose, can be seen every evening young women of the most 
tively countenances and of the most beautiful forms, from young girls 
to the full grown—all in a perfect state of nature, without even dra- 
gery or gauze of any kind to conceal their naked charms; and these 
jadies:are exhibited in tableaux, representing the most graceful atti- 
tudes and the most voluptuous positions imaginable. Some of them 
‘with a perfect abandon will occasionally perform the most free volup- 
tuous and tantalizing dances, until the gentlemen become so excited as 
to endure the scene no longer calmly, when they retire, if they please 
or select, as they generally do, each the lady that pleases him best, 
,end retire to her private apartment for the pi igtaee of a little private 
amusement.” 
“The French are a voluptuous people, Sind know how to enjoy 
dife.”’ 
‘Yes, they are very Hiberal in their pleasures. At the establish- 
ment I have just mentioned, I have known gentlemen to give: two 
hundred francs a piece to gain admittance.” 
“May I imquire in what character you appeared in this establisb- 
ment with which you seem so well acquainted ?” 
“] have. visited it in the disguise of a gentleman, in company with 
a friend; and have ne, ea behind the scenes, though I was 
never an actor in them.” 
- “T know well that Paris is celebrated for its amusements and 

pleasures, and every form of dissipation, but I was not before aware 
to what extent they indulged their taste for the refinements of sensual 
and voluptuous enjoyments.”’ 
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“No persons in the world know how to enjoy themselves so well 
as the Parisian ladies of quality—every gratification t!.eir nature can 
crave they will have, no matter what it may be.”’ 

“You must have regretted leaving that city of pleasure ?” 

‘No, I rejoice that I am here—and to get rid of it I eloped, with 
several other young ladies; yet all of us have wealthy parents. I 
have received as good an education as one could wish, and can speak 
several languages fluently. But all the wealth my father had could 
not restrain me from the enjoyment of my passions, or prevent me 
from eloping to America.” 

“Is not your situation here as well as it would have been in 
Paris ?”’ 

‘“* As to money, I am here making thousands a year, while I have 
full limit to indulge my passion for dress and luxuries. As to my 
mode of life, | am here under restrictions to keep it private, while in 
Paris | would have more freedom, as there all could be done openly.” 

During the greater part of this conversation she held in her hand a 
silver goblet, occasionally sipping a drop or two of the finest cham- 
pagne of Marseilles. 

Eight o’clock was at hand, the hour at which we were to take our 
departure. But before leaving we looked again with admiration on the 
magnificent furniture of this house. 

The green window-blinds were closed, and within, the rich satin 
damask curtains, interwoven with gold brocade, were drawn before 
the window, as if to shut out entirely all remembrance of the cold and 
dreary winds without. The massive glass chandeliers dispensed their 
brilliant rays over the Turkey carpet, whose figures seemed to start 
- with life, and we fancied we could see the Arab drivers ascending the 
circling mountains. 

The heavy Italian marble mantle seemed resplendent with bril- 
liancy, and the stately mirrors, reaching from floor to ceiling, and the 
rich figured satin and sky-blue velvet that covered the sofas and 
chairs, gave a princely and magnificent appearance to the scene. 

This establishment is under the medica! charge of one of the most 
eminent of the physicians of Philadelphia, who is also one of the select 
club who monopolize its pleasures and corruptions. 

Although offers of great value have and will be made to induce us 
to suppress the particulars, yet in our next volume we shall describe 
the individual members of this licentious club, so that they will be 
revognized by all acquainted with the high livers of Philadelphia. 

It will then appear that some who are thought to be models of pro- 
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priety—some who, with their families attend church om the Sabbeth, 
and even join in prayer—eome who are known as advocates of the 
Temperance cause, and would pass themselves off as good and moral 
men, are the frequenters of this house, aod partakers in its damnable 
intrigues, corruption and sin. 

But in the name of justice and humanity we are called on to do our 
duty and wonder not. 


LEGEND FOURTH. 


Two weeks have passed away, and again we visit that elegant es- 
tablishment, where the gay married ladies and married gentlemen of 
Philadelphia meet for their guilty amours—the Cyprian Temple. 

Having become on familiar terms with the lady of the house, we 
were privileged to drop in occasionally and enjoy a sociable chit-chat 
with the presiding genius of the establishment, or pass a few words 
with the young ladies. 

By chance we called one afternoon when the singular scene we are 
now about to relate occurred. 

We had scarcely entered the drawing-room and seated ourselves 
with the queen of the establishment, in anticipation of another inter- 
esting and edifying confab, when a servant entered bearing on a silver 
waiter a note addressed to Mrs. Anna. 

She takes the note, and, looking at its direction, asks the servant : 

‘ Mary, when did you get this note and how did it come ?” 

* A boy brought it to the basement door just now, and said it was’ 
for the lady of the house.” 

“That is sufficient, you may retire,” said she, as she broke the 
envelop. 

Reader, is your curiosity excited to know the purport of this aote ? 
We can gratify you by giving the entire contents, which we had an 
opportunity of copying: 

- “Thursday Evening. 
“Mrs. Anna: Dear Madam: 

“I hasten to inform you that I expect to be with you this evening, 
and doubtless Miss Victoria will be waiting to receive me, as this is 
my night. 

“<1 wish, however, to inform you that a very particular friend fs 
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now visiting me, and that I intend to bring him with me this evening. 
He is a distinguished gentleman from Boston, and holding an important 
office. 

‘“‘f wish, therefore, to introduce him to something particularly fine. 
Will you then send for the beautiful and ever-charming Mrs. B——ne 
to.come and spend the evening? Request her to dress in the utmos: 
richness and taste, as | wish to show him what enjoyments, fit for the 
gods, we Philadelphia mortals possess. 

‘“ But cannot you, Mrs. Anna, consent to become yourself the com- 
panion of my friend forthe night? This would please me and my 
friend far better, and if you do, my friend would believe himself in 
paradise, for surely he could not hope to revel in the beauty of charms 
like thine on earth. 

_ “My friend is wealthy and is good fora hundred dollars, if you 
consent to grant him your society ; this will then pay the shot for both 
of us, and I can take the lovely Mrs. B ne. So, if you consent to 
,see my fricnd, you will please send for Mrs. B——ne for me, and 
-Miss Victoria will have to sleep once im virgin loveliness. 

Yours, in haste, Harry. 

“ Philadelphia, March 2, 1848.” 

‘‘ How delighted will she be,’”’ exclaimed Mrs. Anna, with delight, 
“when I inform her that Harry, her favorite, intends to call this 
evening, and wishes to meet her; but I fear Miss Victoria wil] feel 
slighted ; at least I must consult her first.” 

She rose, and advancing to the door, called Miss Victoria, who soon 
appeared, a charming creature, in her light afternoon dress. 

.. “Vic, Harry is coming to-night with a friend,” said Mrs. Anna. 

‘(Is he?” asked she, with surprise and embarrassment. “ But who 

_.is the friend coming with him—any one I know ?” 

‘‘Guess, Vic, guess,”’ said Mrs. Anna, with a delighted air, its a 
bright smile as she read the note again. 

“Oh! I can’t guess, for J] don’t—I can’t think who it should be— 

«but tell me who is coming, for I wish to know.” 
. “Tt is a gentleman of high standing and distinction, Harry 
writes.” 

‘* Does he belong in this city, and has he ever been here before 2”? 

‘No, he has never been at this house, nor does he belong in this 
aty, though [ suppose he has been in it often.” | 

.. “ Where does he reside ?”’ 7 
‘‘T will tell you. He is from Boston, and is now visiting in this 
veity, and is a particular friend of Harry’s. He assures me that im- 
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plicit confidence may be placed in him—but | will read you the 
note.” 

Mrs. Anna then read the note, and on its completion Miss Victoria 
seemed quite embarrassed. 

‘** But would you send for Mrs. B ne when you could make this 
hundred dollars yourself? I should think you would rather take it 
yourself than give it to another. J amquite sure, if I had the chance, 
] would not lose it for anybody.” 

“Do you wish Harry’s company yourself? or are you willing to 
give him upto Mrs. B ne? for if I see his friend, he wants Mrs. 
B ne for himself.” 

“ To-night is my night for Harry, and I have prepared myself to 
receive him, and I don’t think it kind of him to want Mrs. B——ne 
and leave me alone.”’ 

“ Take not this to heart, Miss Vic; you are quite as fond of variety, 
' and as often take another companion as Harry does.” ° 

“ Well, I will submit if you will see Harry's friend. But you 
expect that gentleman’s son from Washington soon, and you know you 
are engaged to him. How will you get along with him ?” 

“T hardly know what todo. Had I not accepted that invitation, I 
should prepare myself for Harry’s friend immediately.” 

“ But when will that gentleman from Washington be here?” . 

“That will be ten days hence.” 

“ That need not interfere to prevent you from seeing Harry’s friend, 
as I want you to get that hundred dollar note, and J don’t intend to let 
Mrs. B——ne get it at all.” 

“‘f am perplexed—yet ten days are a good ways ahead—and that 
hundred dollars runs in my mind.” 

“ Accept the offer, and see Harry’s friend.” 

“ Well, I will, and will prepare myself.” 

. “ What will you come out in, that green dress, or a light silk ?” 

“I do not know what I shall wear—lI shall do my best to make a 
good appearance ; for, if he is not married, he may be induced to call 
again, and perhaps to become a companion or a very valuable 
friend.” 

“That may be, and if you receive him, and Harry takes Mrs. 
B——ne, I shall retire early to-night ; unless, perhaps, some one else 
calls this evening with a friend, when I may have an opportunity to 
take revenge on Harry, and have a companion as well as you.” 

‘You are willing to yield to this arrangement then, are you ?” 

“ Yes, if you desire it.” 


i 
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“Then J will see Harry’s friend, and send a note to Mrs. B ne 
forthwith. It is now four o’clock.” 

“ Perhaps, Mrs. Anna, he may be some very wealthy man, and you 
may stand a charice to make more than a hundred doliars.” 

“It may be; there is nothing like trying after all.’’ And as she 
spoke her eye seemed to shine with anticipated delight; for, though 
she was independent, and seldom indulyed in private amusements of 
this kind, and then only when some splendid chance offered, yet she 
seemed to be quite elated at the prospect of an agreeable companion 
for the night, and the chance of a splendid gain. 

“‘ No, that is true: there is nothing like trying,” said Miss Victoria, 
leaving in a rather dispirited mood at the prospect of losing her com- 
panion. 

Soon Mrs. Anna was seated by the sice of her elegant carved oak 
library, penning a note to Mrs. B——ne, a young married woman, 
‘whose rare and lovely beauty rendered her an object that seemed more 
the creation of a poet’s fancy than a reality, and who once for a season 
reigned the belle of Staten Island. This young woman was now about 
to break her marriage vow—to perjure her soul—to commit an act 
which if known would crush her partner whom she had sworn to love 
and cherish, and which would bring on herself everlasting disgrace. 

The servant was dispatched with the note, with directions to hand ; 
it herself to Mrs. B ne and to no one else, and to wait for an 
answer. 

Soon the servant returned with the following answer: 


“‘Thursday Evening, 5 o’clock P. M. 


“My Dear Mrs. Anna: 

“Your faithful servant has this moment placed in my hands your 
obliging note, which has come ata very opportune period. Never 
since my marriage has there been a better time for a Jiason than at 
present. My husband has gone to Norfolk, and I am alone, and I fear 
but for your note I should be dying of ennui. 

“It will give me great pleasure to be present, and as you request | 
will take the utmost pains with my toilet, as] am anxious to come, 
and to make an impression when I come. | am transported with de- 
light at the anticipation of a most luscious and joyous flirtation this 
evening. 

‘Let your servant be at the door by seven, as I shall be there at 
that hour, and you know-I must not wait outside. 

Yours, Lucy.” 


“There, won’t Mrs. B ne look beautiful? She does look so 
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when she comes here, and she will be delighted .this evening, as I be- 
lieve she loves Harry more than she does her own husband; and I 
think of the two Harry has the best disposition,’’ said Mrs. Anna. 

‘Yes, she is very pretty, and | am glad so good an opportunity is 
offered for her to remain till eleven or twelve, though I don't like this 
inconstancy in Harry,’’ said Miss Victoria, who had returned to the 
drawing-room. 

“Consider, Vic, Mrs. Bue shel 8 coming will give you a chance for 
another compenion this Sree: and it may be somebody that you will 
take a fancy to.’ 

‘True; | hope I shall a a chance this evening, for it will be 
some pleasure to think that, while Harry is roving with another,.] 
shall at the same time, without his knowledge or suspicion, be in the 
society of another. But won’t Mrs. B——ne paint prodigiously this 
evening ?” 

“She will look pretty, I know.” 

“ Do you think that Harry will be dressed in that elegant suit he 
wore the other evening? To see Mrs. B——ne [ suppose he will put 
on his best.” 

“ Certainly, Vic, and we must do our best. [ll tell you what [ 
wish you to do; [ want you to dress in your best and take my place 
this evening.” 

“ What, with Harry’s friend ?’’ said paige Victoria with a roguish 
smile. 

“ Ah! no, Miss Vic, you can’t have him! but you know what I 
mean. I want you to take charge of the house while I retire with 
this friend of Harry’s.” 

“‘ Well, what is to be done ?” 

‘1 will tell you. You know that Fanny, Sally, and all the girls 
but you have companions to-night. Now you puton that slegant sky- 
blue Jawn, and take command of the house, for as soon as Mrs. 
B—ne arrives, | shall retire to my room and wait until they ccme. 
Then, dressed in my most magnificent style, I will enter the room 
with a flourish, and you and the other girls who may be present must 
make a great parade over me, and then perhaps | may make an im- 
pression so as to get two hundred dollars as easily as one.” 

“¢ Agreed, I will do my best, and when ‘they arrive, I will myself 
conduct them into the drawing-room, and then give Harry to under. 
stand that he must ask for Mrs. B——ne, and that Mrs. Anna is ready 
to become the companion of his friend.” 

“‘ Well, now let us see what is to be done: Charley must go to the _ 
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importer’s and procure a dozen and a half of that best brand cham- 
pagne, and this drawing-room must be re-arranged.” . 

“‘T can’t help thinking how pretty Mrs. B——ne will apy ear in that 
splendid embroidered dress of hers, which I suppose she will wear ; 
won’t she set off with the most brilliant jewelry ? But, after all, she 
will be nothing compared with you,” said Miss Victoria, as if still 
jealous of her rival, Mrs. B——ne. 

“No, that is true, Vic. I do not believe there is in all Philadelphia 
a richer and more magnificent dress than mine, which I intend to 

‘wear this evening. If there is a more splendid one, I shouid like to 
have it,’ said Mrs. Anna with a proud, thriumphant air, as she moved 
through the hall with a graceful, queenly step. 

‘¢T am sure there is not; but when these chandeliers are lighted, 
and the lamps burning, what a dazzling light there will be, and how 
brilliantly you will then shine.” 


It is now the hour of seven, and Mrs. B——ne has arrived. 

She appears like the queen of beauty and love. In yonder cham- 
ber, with Mrs. Anna, the two are seated, awaiting the hour of intro- 
duction. 

The hour of eight has arrived, and in the drawing-room Harry and 
his ‘friend are seated: the latter is a fine looking gentleman of about 
thirty-six, and dressed in rich and elegant style. 

The time has now come—the folding-doors are closed, leaving the 
guests in the ‘south room, which is appropriated to the purpose of 
introductions. 

Miss Victoria Anderson, in her gay attire, moves about with dignity 
and grace, and with a sprightly stap. She is, for the time, lady of 
the house. _ 

Let us now prepare for the introduction. 


LEGEND FIFTH. 


e 


Ws are told that on the occasion of the late Historical Ball in Eng- 
land, that there was a great assemblage of beautiful ladies dressed in 
the style of olden times, and displaying a most magnificent spectacle 
—ladies in hoops, and gentlemen in wigs and ruffles. 

In this scene Queen Victoria shone an object of particular splendor. 
She was in the costume of a Queen of England one hundred years 
ago, the splendor of which may be imagined from the following des- 
cription : 

That attire consisted of a robe of gold thread, richly embossed with 
floral decorations in colored silks. In the strong light of the ball-room 
at Buckingham Palace the effect js said to have been magical. The 
vetticoat was of massive silver tissue, trimmed with point lace looped, 
and variously decorated with crimsoned rosettes and clusters of dia- 
monds, from twenty to thirty clusters in number, and expanded. from 
the waist downward by five hoops enlarging. The stomacher was 
tle most extraordinary display of diamonds seen in Europe since the 
days of Queen Anna, and their value was estimated at the enormous — 
aim of five hundred thousand dollars. Victoria wore crimson shoes 
leeed with diamonds, the heels being three inches high. 

Return now from this scene of royal splendor and witness another 
nuite as resplendent, though not equal as regards the value of the 
dresscs and jewels. ; 

Fancy yourself in Philadelphia, and strolling up Chestnut-street, 
enter the drawing-room of this magnificent establishment. It is eight 
o’clock, and there sits Harry and his friend. 

In an adjoining room, separated only by the folding doors, are two 
most elegant ladies in the most splendid attire ; both of about the age 
of twenty-four. 

One is Mrs. B——ne, the wife of a gentleman highly respected, 
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and herself deemed an ornament of the gay and fashionable society in. 
which she moves. 

The other is Mrs. Anna, in beauty, in form, in endowments, and in 
splendor, fit to be the proudest queen. 

Enter this room and behold these two lovely creatures, ready now 
to enter the drawing-room. 

Let your eyes feast upon the lady of the house—you behoid not 
perhaps as costly diamonds and pearls as adorned the person of Queen 
Victoria, but you behold a more majestic and attractive beauty, and 
equa! splendor and taste in her dress. 

As she moves about the room, impatient for the time of entrance, 
she seems a most graceful and beautiful creature. 

_ Her dress is of sky-blue satin,.richly ornamented with elegant em- 
broidery and Brussels lace. It is quite short and hangs just upon the 
tips of her soft and n.arble white shoulders, and around that fair neck 
is a costly necklace hanging on her heaving and voluptuous bosom. 

Upon her arms, which, being without sleeves, are displayed in all 
their charms, and seeming like a polished statue, are diamond brace- 
lets and an armlet brilliant with diamonds. 

Her hair is black, and crowned with a jewelled head-band that 
shines most resplendently in thé blaze of light. From the back of her 
head you behold a chain of gold hung ina festoon. Her little feet, 
that twinkle like stars as she moves, are dressed in crimson gaiters, 
that seem to have belonged to a fairy. 

- Kid gloves of unsullied whiteness grace her delicate hands, while 
over her tiny fingers are drawn yeveral glittering diamond rings. | 

Her cheeks bloom like roses, contrasting beautifully with her dark 
flashing eye-lashes, and her black, heavy arched eye-brows. 

Gazing upon her, your eyes are dazzled with the resplendent sight, 
and your soul is thrilled with wonder and admiration. 

As Sir Walter Scott remarks, she was certainly a fine piece of 
mischief. She has as beautiful a foot as ever graced a satin slipper ; 
and as she lifted her curved and jewelled arm, and moved with grace- 
ful step about the room, her feet twinkling, and her full bright eyes 
shooting sparks of light, she seemed as fair as a “ houri,’’? descended 
from Mahomet’s paradise, or some ideal creation of the poet’s fancy. 

As the servant entered, and touched the folds of her lace, we could 
not wonder as we heard her whisper, “I am truly beautiful.” 


Let us now look at Mrs. B——ne, before entering the drawing. 
room. 


~ 
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*" She was another Hebe, and had Jupiter now his Olympus here, he 
would surely have stolen her away. 

Her dress was lemon-shaded satin, short and low in the neck, re- 
vealing glimpses of a full, warm-beating, and most voluptuous bosom. 
Her arms were bare and richly jewelled, and around her neck, white 
as alabaster, was a necklace of rare beauty, and a light chain of gold, 
to which was attached a locket, containing the hair of a departed 
friend. 

Her head was crowned with jewels, and her dark hair braided and 
arranged in most elegant taste, while ber tiny feet were encased in 
light satin slippers. 

** Now I am ready to receive him,” said Mrs. Anna, in a minute or 
two after the servant had entered. 

“* And I am ready too,” said Mrs. B——ne. 

. The bell was touched, when soon Miss Victoria Anderson made her 
appearance, to introduce these two beautiful ladies to the gentlemen 
in the drawing-room. 


On a sudden the folding-doors are thrown open, and the ladies are. 
ushered in and introduced by Miss Victoria. 

This ceremony over, and a few complimentary remaks having 
been made by the gentlemen, and especially by the Bostonian, who 
seems to have been overwhelmed with surprise and admiration, the 
conversation turned for a few moments on general topics, when cham- 
pagne and cards are introduced. 

Around the card-table, of Egyptian marble, the four are seated— 
Mrs. Anna and the Bostonian partners—engaged in whist until the 
hour of ten, when the scene changer. 

The cards are thrown aside, and Harry is seated by the side of 
_Mrs. B——ne. Her arms are fondly thrown around his neck, as 
though he were truly her “ first love.” She is all smiles and gayety, 
and bestows her lips on her cher amie as though she were infatu- 
ated. 

Does she, as her whole soul seems engrossed by one sinful peesion! 
reflect that in yonder house sleeps her innocent child, and that in a 
distant city her husband is perhaps picturing to himself his wife em- 
bracing his child and wishing for the return of the absent? No, she 
thinks not of these things. Her fondness for Harry and her inordi-. 
nate sinful passion has driven from her mind every thought and 
feeisng, excent the desire of guilty indulzence. 
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“Lucy, do you intend to stop all night?” asked Mrs. Anna, who 
was sitting by the side of the wealthy Bostonian. 

“‘To be sure she does,” replied Harry, at the same time pressing 
Mrs. B——ne to his lips. 

“Yes: that was my intention ; or, at least, to stay until most morn- 
ing, as I took a night-key with me, and gave orders to the servants 
not to sit up for me. That is, I should have said, if the gentlemen 
desire to remain as late.” 

‘“‘Of course they will dictate their own time,’’ said Mrs. Anna. 

‘“©T suppo:.c then you will become my companion for the night, ” said 
Harry to Mrs. B ne, again pressing her to his bosom. 

“That is eft entirely to you to do as you please,’’ replied she, im- 
printing an amorous kiss on Harry’s lips. 

“It will not take long then to settle that question, for [ believe it 
has been so already arranged, has it not, Mrs. Anna ?”’ inquired Harry, 
thus seeming to settle at the same time that his friend should become 
the companion of the lady of the house. 

“I believe it has been so arranged, and ] suppose must be so, as 
your friend here has urged me to accept of his company, and I fear I 
eannot resist the temptation,’ replied Mrs. Anna. 

‘Certainly nothing could induce me to forgo so great a pleasure,”’ 
responded the Bostonian with rapture. . 

“T am perfectly satisfied,” exclaimed Harry, as he and Mrs. 
B ne were locked in each other’s arms. 

' The lovers, for such they seemed and were for the time, were 
for a moment silent; the ladies each sitting in the laps of their pas- 
sionate admirers, and soon overcome by the excitement and intensity 
of their feelings, the ladies seemed almost asleep in the embrace and 
beneath the kisses of their companions. 

Hark! a whisper: it falls from Mrs. Anna’s lips. She raises her 
head, the gold chain moving gracefully to and fro. 

‘*Do you wish to retire now ?”’ said she to her companion. 

“Choose your own time, madam, and I will be entirely satisfied,” 
taid he, very politely. 

“Lucy, are you ready to retire ?”’ asked Mrs. Anna. 

‘“‘ Any time you choose, Mrs. Anna,”’ said Mrs. B——ne, endeavor- 
ing to conceal her impatience. 

The servant was then called to visit the rooms and see that all was 
in readiness. 

“Lucy, do you wish the east or west chamber? Both, you know, 
are furnished alike,” said Mrs. Anna. \ 
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“T have no choice ; but | think it would be pleasanter to throw open 
the folding-doors between the chambers, and then we can converse 
and laugh together.” 

“‘ Agreed,”’ said Mrs. Anna, as the servant re-entered to announce 
that all was in readiness. 

In a moment the lovers, with arms ‘encircling each other’s waists, 
were ascending the circling stairs, and were ushered into separate 
chambers connected by folding-doors, and tach most sumptuously fur- 
nished and most exquisitely adorned by every thing the taste could 
desire. 

Morning came; and, before departing, three one hundred dollar 
notes were placed, by the Bostonian, in the hands of Mrs. Anna, in 
settlement for both gentlemen. 

Mrs. B——ne returned to her home just previous to daylight, with 
a fifty dollar note, which she had received from Harry, who had 
accompanied her. 


Thus, reader, you have received a faithful account of what is pri- 
vately occurring in the fashionable circles of Philadelphia. 

If you doubt the verity of this narrative, you will be convinced of 
its truth by investigating as we have done. 

But, in regard to this fashionable private house, where married 
ladies of the highest rank, fashion, and repute, meet almost weekly 
for guilty amours, we shall in our next give you a clue to enable you 
to test what reliance is to be placed on our exposure of the vices of 
Philadelphia. ~ ' 

We shall give you the street and number of this house, accompanied - 
by an engraving repr2senting its front. You may then inquire and - 
judge for yourself. 

Some may say that we have dwelt too long on this establishment. 
Not so, we have buf commenced, and shall hereafter make disclosures 
still more startling. 


LEGEND SIXTH. 


Fottow me now, reader, to a house in Spruce-street, and there drop 
a tear over the heart-rending sorrow which drew us thither. 

It is a cold day—the nineteenth of March. 

There, by the side of a coal stove in a small apartment in the third 
story, sits a young girl of seventeen. 

Her cheeks tell us that “ the first bud of roses’ has faded, though 
the matchless beauty that once bloomed in her countenance has not 
yet departed. She is pale, and her soul is depressed with sorrow, for | 
her situation is delicate—she must soon become a mother. 

Entering the roum, we behold her with the bible in her hand, 
struggling to overcome her feelings of despair, and to chase away the 
dark clouds of sorrow that shrouded her heart in gloom. 

“Tam sorry to find you in your present situation,” said a young 
man, as he entered the room of this sorrow-stricken girl. “I 
have come at the request of your seducer, who wishes me to say 
to you that instead of allowing this affair to be exposed, he will do 
any thing in his power to see you reclaimed and your sufferings 
alleviated.” 

“‘ James,” said she, “if Henry Baxter means this, why does he not | 
come himself to tell me?. If he be a gentleman, in the true sense of 
the word, he certainly would come himself and pledge his word to do 
it, and be in reality my friend and adviser.” 

‘‘ Perhaps the reason why he has not called during the last few days 
is that vy 

“The last few days! James, my friend, what mean you? Better 
say a few weeks and you would be nearer the truth,” said the poor 
girl, bursting into tears as though her heart would break. 

‘‘ Has he not been here within two weeks, Elizabeth ?” 

“Two months will answer that question: yes, it ‘s two months 
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wince I have seen him; yet have [ looked for him day after day and 
night after night.” 

“lf he bas not been here himeelf, has he not at least sent you’ 
money ?”’ asked her friend. 

“That is true ; upon that point he has so far acted honorably ; buf 
{ want to see him, and T must, and that, too, soon. But if he refuses 
to see me, then his father shall know of this affair as soon as a letter 
can reach Lancaster; and as soon as I can send word to my parents 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, they shafl hear of my situation.” 

ush! be calm, Miss Elizabeth—be patient a little longer. Re-” 
member that, in the good book you were reading when I entered, we 
are told there is a time to sow and atime to reap. ! ea this ay. 
evening, go and see Henry, and will bring him to you.” 

“But why were you seut here to-day? what object had he in send-’ 
ing you?” 

“T came for the purpose of seeing how you were, and to hand you’ 
personally soe letter from Henry, which he said contained a twenty 
dollar note.” 

She took the letter, opened it, and found in it this sum; then fhe 
tening her piercing eyes on him, she frantically exclaimed : 

“T see it—I see it! Perdition rests upon me!” 

“What do you mean—the letter? It was his hand-writing, and he’ . 
himself told me to hand it to you.” : 

“That, James, [ do nut doubt. But what I mean is this: a black 
and damning fate overhangs me. It is this: he, Henry, intends to’ 
desert me—he will visit me no more, and to stifle his guilty remorse,’ 
has sent me this money, thinking, I suppose, that this paltry sum will 
be sufficient to carry me over the troubled seas that await me, without’ 
the light of one friendly heart to guide or cheer me on the perilous 
way.” And as she spoke she buried her face in her hands, and gave 
way to violent tears and sobbing. 

‘But have you no acquaintance or friend in the house ?” inquired 
her friend. | 

After a few moments she recovered a little calmness and replied’ 
“No, not one. The lady of the house seems to be a fine woman ; but 
stre seldom or never speaks to me unless on business or when I speak 
to her. But she says ig 

“ What does she say ?” 

“She says my situation is a very distressing one, and that I can” 
remain in her care if Henry will support me; but if he, who hag 
ruined me, should refuse this, then comes the exposure.” 
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- “QO, Henry will certainly cling to you as a friend. But do you 
expect to remain here during your confinement? This should be 
known at once.” 

" “T can stay, but I must have money. This twenty dollars will pay 
what I owe for board, and for ten days more.”’ 

, “You do not, I hope, intend to divulge this matter to his parents as 
long as he finds you in money, do you, Elizabeth ?”’ asked he in a kind, 
persuasive tone. 

‘Henry himself I wish to see, and I must see him. | was brought 
up in the ways of truth and virtue; but for his persuasions and deceit- 
ful promises, I should never have been reduced to this wretched 
situation. By him have I been brought to this condition, and now he 
has not been near me for the last two months, which, when I think 
upon it, seem as though they were two long years.” 

Such, reader, was the condition to which this young and tender 
ereature—once the bright blossom of her parents—had been reduced. 
Here she was mouruing over her wretchedness and woe, in that house 
in Spruce-street, which is now occupied as a boarding-house. 

The individual who had brought this ruin on her—which was 
effected despite her own wishes and good resolutions—is a young man, 
and at that time, on the nineteenth of March, was employed in “ Nor- 
ris’ Iron Works.” His parents, who are highly respectable, reside in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

But what bitter recollections must he have to disturb his peace of 
mind. He has brought ruin on a young and confiding girl, who 
trusted more than her life to his honor: he has plucked “ the first bud 
of life,” and has doomed to inexpressible misery a once happy and 
innocent girl, whose great fault was that she loved and trusted in him. 

But this is not the only innocent girl he has first ruined and then 
forsaken. 


Upon our note-book we have many more similar cases of man’s 
betrayal and woman’s trust. 

Philadelphia, like New York, is cursed with scenes of guilt and 
wretchedness that will yet call down the vengeance of heaven. But 
the citizens in general know it not, and he who would learn the mys. 
teries and miseries of the two cities must, as we have done, make it a 
aybject of distinct inquiry—make it, for months, his sole occupation. 

The inquirer must not expect to know the city by walking through 
the streets, and by making a casual visit or two to a few public places, 
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or some dens of wretchedness. He must proceed as we have done ip 
New York and Philadelphia. . 

Take, for example, the latter city. We divided it into eight dis. 
tricts, and made each the subject of a distinct and undivided investiga- 
tion. It was our practice to retire to bed at five in the morning— 
sleep during the fore part of the day, and take the afternoon and the 
night for observation. Thus we were enabled to penetrate all the 
haunts of dissipation and crime—all the resorts of the fashionable, and 
there study the mysteries, the crime, the woe, and sorrow, eugendered 
by the pampered and corrupt passions of the wealthy and dissolute. 

Before we complete our last number, we shall place before you 
some startling facts, and describe them in connection with the rea} 
personages, and the exact location as to street and number with which. 
they took place. The reader can then behold and judge for himself 
how far the reality exceeds what any pen can describe. 

But we deem it not wise to develop all the startling facts we possess. 
at present—we cannot bring out this grand exposure complete at once, 
as Minerva sprang full-armed from the brain of Jove. 

Let us now return to the house in Spruce-street. 


¢ 


Enter now again the roomof Elizabeth. It is but short time after 
the interview with James, which we have described. There sat that 
poor girl, and near by her was Henry, her seducer. He had been 
sent for, and had now come. 

‘Henry, you are quite a stranger to me. You have come, but 
alas! it is at the eleventh hour,”’ said this sorrow-hearted girl, as she 
gazed in his face. oa 

“Why do you speak thus? and what do you mean by it ?”’ he 
anxiously inquired. 

“T mean to say that you have called, but not as though you con- 
ceived it your duty to come ; and I[ must say, too, that I regard your 
treatment quite cool—quite cool indeed! Although you found me in 
good and comfortable circumstances, yet it is not the loss of that I 
mourn ; it is my character—my character that J am to lose for ever— 
that grieves me,” and she sunk her head, weeping most bitterly. 

“ Well, | am here now, as you requested. Forget the past, and tell 
me what it is that you require for the future. Tell me what you de- 
mand, that I may hereafter become free from all demands on your 
account.” 
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Do you then seriously ask this question? How changed you 
“have become! But if you really ask in earnest, I will tell you. Itis 
this: consider the condition in which you have placed me—my char- 
‘acter, my prospects in life, all my hopes lost for ever, by you! See 
‘to what a fearful ruin you have urged me, and now you come to ask 
what will set you free from expense on my account! Think of the 
deed you have done, and remember that you, Henry, have forced me 
to this wretched end.”’ 
. How much shall] I pay you that I may be free ?” 

“I will give you an answer. You have caused me all this suffer- 
ing—you have brought me to this wretched condition. It is awful to 
ahink of in one so young as I am, and so happy, too, as I once was. 
To clear your character from the stain that rests upon it—to hide this 
‘affair from your parents, and save me from desprir—you must take a 
a solemn vow—you must make me your wife!” 

_ “T cannot marry you; and, to be plain with you, I will not. } 
will agree to pay your expenses for a year to come, and then with you 
Lam done.” Thus spoke this cold-hearted seducer. 

‘| shall expose you if God spares my life!’ said she, wringing her 
hands in frantic agony, and giving vent to her feelings in violent 
shrieks and sobs. 

“ Very well, if you wish to do it you can. I shall deny the whole 
affair, and denounce your character. Here are three bills—twenty- 
three dollars I believe—take them, they are yours,” said he, with as 
much coolness as though it were an ordinary transaction ; and took his 
departure. 

Such is one of the deeds of this heartless villain, who has not since 
dared to show himself in Philadelphia. All these circumstances, as 
reoorded, actually took place ; and to any one who, for any purpose, 
Aesires it, we can give the young lady’s name. 


LEGEND SEVENTH. 


Brxo.p now another mystery. 

It is the evening of the ninth of April—the hour of eight. 

Let us pass Arch-street, and turning up another street not far dis- 
tant, we stand before a two-story brick house. 

A noise bursts forth from within. It is the voice of men and women 
carousing. ‘Their wild passions riot in shouts and disorder. ie 

Let us gather courage to enter. 

But pause! From the door issue two young men well dressed, 
and as they reach the side-walk, one of them, in great excitement, 
exclaims : 

“‘ By the living God, if I have one drop of blood in my veins, I 
swear | will—I must—have revenge.” . 

** Wadsworth, be calm; think not of revenge. You are excited, 
and soon you will feel different. Challenge him not, nor shall you fire 
on him with that revolver, for if you do you will be disgraced.” 

‘‘ How dare vou say this to me, Sheffield? What, am I to he im- 
posed on in a manner which would make a priest swear? I am then 
to take up with that rascal’s abuse—to be slandered, betrayed by a 
lying scoundrel who lives by gambling? No, no, I will be revenged.”” 

‘‘Frank, you are beside yourself, because you saw Jackson this 
evening walking with Miss B t. You are now boiling over with 
revenge,” said Henry Sheffield, the friend and cousin of Frank Wads- 
worth, as they slowly moved along a few paces and then stopped, 
engaged in conversation in a very ‘earnest and excited manner. 

‘Yes, I saw them near the Navy Yard,” returned Frank. 

“ But, Frank, let me talk. You know him and her well. You say 
you love her—that you have often paid her money, und have received 
from her favors in return: you say you regard her as yours, and that 
no one, else has a right to her company.” 
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* Yes, and | have paid her enough too, | should think.” 

“You say then, Frank, that you think her parents know nothing 
of her ever going with you to Mrs. Fisher’s once in a while evenings? 
You say she is regarded by all her acquaintances as perfectly vir- 
tuous, and that except yourself no one knows to the contrary ?” 

“Yes, no one suspects the least thing. Just sce her riding out in 
her father’s fine carriage—see her promenading Chestuut-street, dress- 
ed in her silks, and velvets, and laces, her cheeks fresh as roses and 
her eyes snining bright as the stars, and you would swear that such a 
beautiful and innocent looking creature must be virtuous.” 

“That is true. I have seen her often, and as you say, she looks a 
pure and innocent creature, and | am sure Jackson thinks her so. 
What harm then in his walking out with her as long as he suspects 
nothing, and -dares not open his lips to her on any thing indelicate ?”’ 

-““ He may not, but d n me, if she wouldn’t, if she thought she 
‘could make twenty-five dollars by it.” 

“‘Why, she would not make as free with herself as that. If that is 
the case she rates herself pretty high, and she must have been a heavy 
drain o1 your purse. Yet I must confess she stands among all her 
acquain ances as pure and innocent asa lamb. Noone would believe 
it to look upon her.’’ 

“Her character stands fair, but Ill tell you how it is with her. 
Yonder stands her father’s house—he lives, you know, in good style, 
and her sister, before she married, was a most perfect angel, as every 
one thought, though she was at the same time a most perfect devil.” 

‘‘T had never heard any thing against her.” 

“Well, this one now at home always appears very modest, but you 
see, Sheffield 

“Stop, Frank. I want you to tell me where and how you became 
acquainted with her.” 

‘Well, it was in this way. Last summer I did not know which 
way to go—whether to Saratoga Springs or the Falls of Niagara. 
But one day while in a brown study over this quandary, I was invited 
on a cruise with a party of gentlemen and ladies on board a yacht. 
J accepted and off we went. She was a beautiful little craft anda 
fine sailer, and we cruised along shore and landed finally at the Ocean 
House at Newport; while on this little craft I became acquainted 
with Miss B——t, and before landing we became quite intimate. She 
was in the full bloom of her beauty and dressed in the gayest style. 
At Newport we stayed some two or three weeks, and I took quite a 
fancy to her.” 
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‘Where did this Jackson become acquainted with her ?’’ 

“He was with us on the same excursion, and white at Newport he 
insulted me twice, when at last I told him to beware of the third 
time.” 

“ Now I see how it is. You regard his walking with her an insult. 

‘But I am sure he had as good a right to walk with her as you have.” 

“No; he knows that I am paying attention to her.” 

“ Where was it that you first succeeded in obtaining 

“Tt was at Newport. We rode out together, and in her room have 
I sat with her many a time reading Willis’s Pencillings By the Way. 
We naturally became sentimental, aud then nature broke loose—it 
was there her star fell from heaven, as Longfellow expresses it in his 
Hyperion.” 

“ And you have kept up the acquaintance since ?” 

“When she returned [ returned, and when she entered her father’s 
house, I entered with her.”’ 

** And how has her father treated you ?” 

“ Very politely always—he isa perfect gentleman. And when J 
go there, and we walk out together and go where we please and spend 
the evening, not a single word is said; but I am always well re- 
ceived.” 

“‘He has insulted you then previously to this? But I would not 
care for that, Frank. But if you must have revenge, I would not 
fight with weapons ; I would cnly intimidate him so as to make him 
apologize. If you were only back to West Point, it would be different ; 
you could then fight, but you cannot now.” 

“| feel a thirst for revenge, and the more I think of it the more my 
blood boils. But revenge of some kind I must have.” 

“Be calm, Frank, and \gten to reason—you are mad. You must 
let your temper cool. 1 know he does no more than walk out and 
enter into conversation with her.” 

“ Sheffield, let me speak out what I think.” : 

“Well, goon; but speak low, perhaps there may be some one in 
hearing distance.” 

©] don’t care a d——n—let them hear, end if any one asks what 
we are about, I’! tell him we are inquiring the price of putty.” 

“Speak lower.” 

“Let me tell you—this fellow is good looking, but what is he? 
She don’t know his character; yet, if she takes a liking to him, she 
may tell him rig t out that she wants twenty-five or fifty dollars, and 
then hint what he may expect to get in return for it; providing he 
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can keep a secret. She is fast inclining that way, ana J should not 
be surprised if in a short time she should elope from her ho:ne and put 
herself under the protection of Miss Clements, at the white cottage in 
Washington.” 

‘“‘ Frank, answer me this: do you still insist in having revenge on 
him? and if so, by what mode ?” 

“ T will challenge him to meet me on the plains of Germantown, 
with his seconds; that I am resolved on.”’ 

“If you only wish to cut him off from this girl, I will contrive a 
plan which will try his courage. But, believe me, if you challenge 
Jackson he will accept, for he has the true grit, remember that,’’ said 
Sheffield. 

“That will be my delight, and this is the only way to settle thrs 
affair. It must be by blood. By the rising of to-morrow’s sun | will 
send him a note—will you be the bearer ?” 

T will, if you desire it; and if this be your serious purpose, and 
you really wish it, I will: but a 

‘“‘ Give me your hand, Sheffield ; it is settled,” said Frank with much 
earnestness, seizing the hand of his companion, as it was extended to 
mect his own. 

“ This is no laughing matter,’ said Sheffield, continuing his grasp 
on the hand of Frank, and pledging his sacred word and honor to 
stand by him throughout the affair. 

“‘ At the earliest hour to-morrow you shall have the note ready to 
convey to this person.” 

‘“‘ But I have another plan.” 

‘“* What is it ?” 

“Frank, there seems to be something whispering in my mind, say- 
ing that you have true courage, and will @and fire without flinching. 
How is it ?” 

“ [t is my intention to challenge him for his past insults, unless he 
will make a handsome apology. I know, and you know too, that if I 
challenge Jackson, he will most assuredly accept. He possesses strong 
nerves, and a frame of iron. He is also an admirable boxer and 
swordsman ; and ifI challenge, it will be for him to choose his 
weapons. Yet I shall not flinch one hair—my ambition is screwed 
up to the sticking point.” 

“True, true, but I fear blood will be spilt, and then your name 
will be heralded to the world in a manner that will cause most people 
to look upon it as disgraced. What do you think the good people of 
‘Wheeling would think of it?” 
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‘1 know not what they would think ; but should I fall, then would 
my friends be buried in grief.’ 

“You do not doubt that he will accept a challenge, should one be 
sent ?” . 

“He will, and he must too—! shall be trodden under foot by him 
no more. You know the insults [ have received, and they are enough 
to fire my rage—to say nothing about this last one.” 

‘Tt is true he has uttered much abuse, and has said many eg 
and bitter things as regards your veracity and your character as a 
man of honor. But fear for the result. 1 see your brain is on fire. 
Yet I believe, could you and he have an interview, a reconciliation 
might be effected.” 

‘**T know you are my friend and my cousin, and I have the fullest 
confidence in you. If you deem it best, I will yield to your judgment 
and friendship, and consent to an interview.” 

** Frank, you know the power of your passions, and that you cannot 
trust yourself when excited, therefore you had better leave all to me.” 

- « Well, I will do as you desire.” 

“IfI can get him to meet you and me, will you agree to let me 
manage the affair, and yourself to keep calm, so that the interview 
may not end in a quarrel ?”’ 

“Upon the honor of my word I will,’’ said Frank, with much 
earnestness. 

*‘Should you meet him before J do, will you engage to pass by him 
civilly and say nothing whatever ?”’ 

“T think | can promise that; yes, I will do that —not one word will 
I speak ; but I hate him though with bitter hatred.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps we have remained here too long. Now let us part, and 
on the morrow I will see Jackson at his room.” 

“You are bound then to bring us together. Well, J shall be ready 
for the insulting scoundrel.” 

“ Remember, Frank, your promise; you shall remain calm, and 
silent, too, if I require it.” 5 

“‘ Upon my honor [ will.” 


At this time quite a crowd had gathered near these persons, attracted 
by the cry of “ Thief!” “ Thief!” when Frank and Sheffield moved off. 
Let us now follow them. They enter the porter-house and eating- 
saloon opposite the Post-office in the Exchange. There let us insin- 
uate ourselves into conversation with these gentlemen. . 


“ 
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Let us seat ourselves, and while looking over the papers, listen to 
the passing conversation. 

The cause of this quarrel was a beautiful young girl who was 
under the protection of a step-mother, and consequently was allowed 
perhaps some more freedom than though her natural mother was 
living. 

She dresses with much gayety, and in the height of fashion. She 
often promenades Chestnut-street, and as she moves along with an 
easy, graceful carriage, swinging in her hand a scarlet sieel-bead 
purse containing many, or the remains of many “ twenty-five dollars,” 
she appears a most charming creature. But we fear she will soon 
cast herself off into a total abandonment of the paths of virtue. 

As to Jackson and Frask, they are both “hard cases.’? The for- 
mer leads a dissipa’ed life and has the reputation of a professed gam- 
bler. The latter is fond of dissipation, and lays little restraint in the 
indulgence of sinful propensities. 

Both dress like pewlemen and are thoroughly educated in all the 
mysteries of “city life.” 


But look, who enters now ? 

A man dressed in the height of fashion, of polished demeanor a 
dignified deportment. 

_ It is Jackson himself. 

“Good Lord, Frank,” exclaimed Sheffield, with amazement, “ look 
yonder, there is Jackson at the bar. Now be quiet—keep cool—re- 
member your promise,’ seeming to fear an outbreak of his f.iend’s 
passion, and continuing with him the game of dominoes as though to 
call Frank’s attention away from Jackson. 

“It is so, I swear,”’ muttered Frank between his teeth, as though 
biting his mouth to hold in his rage. ‘“ It is a d——d curious coinci- 
dence, that he should pop in here just at this time. She must have 
excused his company this evening, I swear. But I am going in, I can 
hold back no longer !”” 

“Hold! Frank: think of no such thing—speak not a word to fits: 
Remember your solemn promise. Now play on.” 

“No, I am bound to have an interview. Whether he belongs to the 
‘ Bouncers’ or ‘ Killers,’ just step up to him and tell him there’s a 
person this way that would like to speak to him.” . 

The rage of Frank had been aroused on Jackson’s entrance, as i 
recalled to his mind the false statements Jackson had reported ; who, 
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among other injurious reports, had falsely stated that Frank belonged 
to the gang of rowdies known as the “ Bouncers.” 

**] will tell him that you wish to speak to him,” said Sheffield, who, 
advancing toward Jackson, politely addressed him : 

‘“* Are you engaged at the present time ?” 

Jackson turned his black eagle cye, and placing his hand upon his 
dark curling moustaches, replied in a calm easy tone : 

‘¢T was about to return down town, but will remain a few minutes 
if you desire it.” 

** My object in addressing you is this. You are well aware that 
between yourself and my friend Wadsworth sitting yonder, there 
exists some difficulty or prejudice ; and for my part I wish. and he 
wishes also, an interview, in order that your differences may be re- 
moved, and you become reconciled.”’ 

“Yes, I understand it: 1-saw him asl entered. But regret that 
it will be out of my power to see him personally, as the difficulty li-s 
entirely un his side. He met me that evening, and if he saw fit to be 
offended at what he then witnessed, [ am sure it is no business of 
tnine. 1 have no apofbgies to make or demand, and wish to say no 
more about the affair.” © 

‘“* Perhaps it is best that you should not—certainly matters will then 
be brought to an issue. He will regard this treatment as an insult 
and will demand satisfaction.” 

“Very well, I have expressed my views, and if he does not like 
them, he may take what measures he pleases.” 

“Then you decline holding an interview with him ?” 

“I do, sir, most peremptorily decline; and besides all, I do not con- 
sider him a gentleman. I am surprised too to see you, to whom I have 
recently been introduced, and whom I regard as a gentleman, should 
hecome implicated in any quarrels belonging to him.” 

“Do not mistake me. Sir, I did not expect to hear such language 
from your lips. Wadsworth is a gentleman, sir, and [ will not hear 
him insulted in this manner with impunity. This affair must be set- 
tled by an appeal to arms.” 

' “ Very well; I wish you all prosperity in your enterprise; but [ 
will never hold any intercourse with your friend. He can take his 
own course,” said Jackson, with dignified calmness, turning to leave. 

“ Before you départ, sir, let us shake hands. I trust we understand 
our positions now.” 

Sheffield returning to Frank, related what he had heard. 

“ Then he declines a personal interview, does he ?”’ said Frank. 
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“Yes, and more than that, he insinuated that | was no gentlernan. 
for implicating myself in your affairs, and flatly asserted that you’ 
were no gentleman,” said Sheffield, beginning now himself to manifest 
some indignation. 

Forthwith a challenge was written, which Frank handed to his 
friend, saying : 

“‘ Will you just step up to Jones’s Hotel and leave this? Then re 
turn and you will find me here. It may be he uses another name 
there ; yet he is generally known by the name of Jackson.” 

«On my return you will be here then, you say, Frank ?” 

“Yes, resting on this sofa.” 

Sheffield had no sooner entered the bar-room of Jones’s Hotel than: 
he met Jackson again. He was quite surprised, but presented to him 
the note personally, and demanded an answer at his lodgings the next 
morning. ; 

Jackson, almost maddened with rage, instantly sat down by the 
table, and calling for paper, took from his figured silk vest a gold pen- 
cil and hastily wrote an answer, accepting the challenge, in which he 
declared himself ready to meet his antagonist & the following day in 
Germantown, with horse pistols, at a distance of sixty paces. 

This note he hastily folded and handed to Sheffield before he had 
left the room. 

Sheffield returned to his eed who seemed pleased with the result 
and declared he would be ready to meet his foe. 


It is now two o’clock in the afternoon, and we are in company with 
two other carriages on our way to Germantown. 

Soon we reach the dueling ground, the distance is measured, the 
seconds stand ready with the deadly weapons prepared. 

“* George, there is no one about, is there, who can see what is going. 
on?” said one of the company. 

“No; not a d——d mortal is any where in sight,” was the reply. 

Now for the contest. This isa serious moment—what may be the 
fate of the next ? 

The parties are placed opposite each other—their weapons are 
ready. The word is given, and they fire, but without effect. 

Another fire, and both stand unharmed. Jackson rushes forward, 
and with much excitement demands that the distance be shortened to 
thirty paces. 
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This is done, and they again exchange shots, but still without 
effect. 

**Once more shall decide our fate—only once more!’ muttered 
Jackson, pointing to his antagonist. 

Again they fire. 

“ He falls! He falls!’ exclaimsa voice. Who falls? It is Jack. 
son. He is wounded, but not mortally. 

[He is satisfied, yet refuses to receive the hand of his antagonist. 
Another fire isdemanded. The seconds promise it assoon as Jackson 
shall have recovered so as to be able to meet him again. 

Return we now to the city. Jackson soon recovered, and was about 
the city as usual, when, a few evenings after the duel, near Dandy 
Hall, the antagonists met each other. An angry altercation ensued, 
and blows succeeded. Jackson received a severe blow under the left 
ear, which stunned him. 

Jackson revived sufficiently to be told that he was in a dying state ; 
but his senses soon afier left him, and, raving with insanity, he 
breathed his last in a house in South-street. 

Frank sailed in a schooner for Mexico, and at the last accounts it 
was said he had attached himself to that company known as the 
“ Killers.” 


LEGEND EIGHTH. © 


“Wat a d——n long concern this ’ere market is, George; isn’t 
it ?”? said a young chap, who had just returned from a long cruise 
with his two companions. 

“Tt’s nothing short of all that, any how. But, boys, where are you 
bound to-night? Just say the word, and our friend here will go with 
us,” said George, as one of the “ Bouncers’’ stood beside him. 

“Was you ever up on the ‘Coast of California,’ in Shippen-street, 
above here ?” asked Jack Hatfield, a notorious pick-pocket, supposing. 
he had now a pair of victims. 

“Never there; but here’s what’s bound square through there. 
Where did you say it lay ?” 

“ The ‘ Coast of California’ —J 3, that beats the name in York— 
‘Five Points.’ Yes, I’m ready,” said another of the crew. 

“But before I go,’’ said the third, ‘I want to know first what kind 
of a d——d hole it is, anyhow, and what kind of trees makes the 
shingles.” 

‘“*Shingles—God, you can always tell what kind of trees make 
’em just as quick as you look at the bark,” murmured George, the 
younger. 

“Not always by ad 
companion, older in years. 

“‘ Well, 1’m bound to put it through; but just give us, my friend, a 
chalking description of what’s there, anyhow,”’ muttered George, as 
he puffed his cigar. 

“ Well, if you will go up that way, 1’ll show you the rounds; then 
for six-and-a-quarter cents each, I will take you to a place where you 
can see some of the galls a-dancing, any way, with the ‘ Bucks’ and 
‘ Killers,’ ”’ said Jack, eager to get them into this thievish hole. 


n sight can you do it,’’ said Todd, his 
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“What, to a ball—and see the g’hals sin through like Jebu #i; 
Here’s the place, boys.” ; 

‘“‘ But where is that place, and what’s its name ?” 

“Tt isin the same diggings. -Why, it’s the famous place styled. 
‘Dandy Hall,’ ”’ said Jack, eagerly ; “a great place for the resort of. 
the ‘ Bouncers’ and all ‘ gentlemen of character.’ ” 

. “ Well, agreed—here, let us. be off—the crowd’ seems to be going’ 
the same way ; so come on,” said the crew, when Hatfield led the. 
gang who supposed him to be a friend—at any rate “a darn good. 
likely looking chap.” 


The question may arise, Where is “ Dandy Hall’”’—in what part of 
Philadelphia, and also: what is meant by the “Bouncers” and the 
“Killers?” To this we answer: 

Dandy Hall is a place where balls are held; and is the resort of the.: 
lowest prostitutes, thieves, pick- pockets, thimble-riggers, and rom dies: 
of every description. 

It is in Shippen-street, and here, on any night, can be witnessed the 
most disorderly scenes of dancing, carousing, and often times blood- 
shed. This sttee! is the resort of rogues and rowdies of the lowest 
order ; and the neighborhood in which this hall is situated is styled. 
“ The Coast of California.” 

On this spot there has been many a fight—many robberies and. 
murders committed. It is a place that can throw the ‘ Hook”’ and the: 
‘“¢ Five Points,’ in New York, entirely into the shade. 

‘©The Bouncers” are a gang of rowdies pretty well known to the 
citizens of Philadelphia, and of whom the people abroad have heard. 
something. 

Something more than two years ago a company was organized, 
under this title, to create rows, get up fights—in short, to “ knock. 
down and drag out,” in defiance of the law ; and, in case of emer-- 
gency, to stop not short of murder. This was their glory and pro- 
fession. They carried, concealed about their persons, deadly weapons, 
and bore in their hands stout cudgels or clubs. 

The emblem of distinction adopted by this “ band of brothers)” is | 
in the bottom of their pants, which have two tucks, and are turned up 
so that the white lining is visible. 

_ This company meet often,.and seldom does such an occasion pass. 
without a “ bounce,’ or a row of some kind. Many a deed of vio. 
lence and blood-shed—even many a murder has been committed by. 
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this gang, and without receiving any punishment or arrest from the 
authorities. : 

We shall hereafter give an account of the remnants of this band— 
point out their secret haunts—disclose their fearful deeds, and describe 
and designate the individual rowdies that compose it. 

‘The Killers” are a far different society—not so low and rude, but 
far more terrible. It is a more recent organization, and the members,, 
many of them, strut about in some style, and make some pretences to 
Erniility. 

They wear no badge of distinction, but carry concealed the pistol 
and dirk. With thema single word is sufficient provocation for a 
combat, and when tney strike it is often noiselessly and in the dark. 
Blood and murder is the consequence, but mo one knows whence it 
came, and the police never discover the offender. 

A more desperate, dangerous, terrible band was never organized in 
any city. Thank God, they have now in some measure-been broken 
up! but still there is enough of the “old stock” left to make a most 
dangerous company. 


Let us now enter Dandy Hall. This we do on paying six and a 
quarter cents. What a picture of depravity, degradation and wretch- 
edness! Groups are standing around the bar, drinking and swearing. 
In the middle of the floor is another group dancing—and what a group! 
There were girls—most of them young—some quite young, and bear- 
ing in their countenances traces of beauty, and even of a lovely dispo- 
sition. But their faces bloated with drink—their eyes haggard with 
sin, they laugh with a brazen countenance, lost to all virtue. 

Their dress is in keeping with their character. Some in gay, 
others in squaltid attire, and some displaying their form from the waist 
upward, while the skirts of their dresses were elmost proportionally 
short. And in this condition they seemed to be as free and contented 
as though they had never known any other life. 

Some had, indeed, been educated in sin and infamy, and could 
hardly form a conception of what virtue is. But there were others, 
too, who once had a hotne, and were surrounded by all the com- 
forts a..d delicacies of life, beloved and caressed by parents and by: 
brothers and sisters. Yet now having, by one false step, thrown 
themselves into the abyss of ruin, they strive to forget their former 
condition, and to drown their woe in the excitement of the intoxi- 
cating cup, and the mad revelry of the dance. They rush madly 
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imto pollution, with a frantic and suicidal attempt to destrcy every 
feeling of virtue in the soul, that no monitor may be left to call up 
any remorse, or check their steps in the downward path to the bottom. 
less pit of woe. 

The partners of these wretched girls in the dance were hardened, 
abandoned characters like themselves: mostly pick-pockets, thieves, 
or the veriest rowdies. 

It was into the midst of this company that Jack Hatfield introduced 
the sailors. Scarcely had they entered when one of the younger ang 
better dressed of the girls stepped up to George and asked : 

** Come, treat me, won’t you ?” 

“Yes, my dear girl,” said George, throwing his arm familiarly 
around her waist, and indulging in other freedoms which were en- 
couraged rather than repulsed. 

““ What will you take ?”’ asked George, leading his companion up 
to the bar. 

“ Wine sangaree. I always take that,” replied the girl. 

George and his girl having had their treat, she said: 

“Come, now, you must dance.” 

“No; d——n my timbers if [ shake my foot to-night.” 

“ Goa along, you shall dance,” said the girl, pulling George, 
whose scruples were finally overcome, ig the middle of the room. 

When the sailor was “ putting into it” in his best style, and his at- 
tention withdrawn from his girl, one of “the swells,” a hard looking 
customer, steps up to the girl and asks in a whisper: 
- In which pocket did he put his tin, old gal?” 

“ He stowed it inte his right side pocket in his breeches, but you'd 
better wait till we get home ” 

*t How much has he got ?” 

‘‘A big roll 1 saw—there’s enough on’t.” 

“‘ Get him sure to go with you then,” said this rowdy-looking char. 
acter, who was the companion or “ pal”’ of the girl. 

“ Leave me alone for that—I shan’t do nothing else.” 

‘Make sure of him.” 

“There, go now, Ili fix him,” said the girl, pushing away her 
“ friend,”’ as she usually styled him. 


CL 


This girl kept a penel-room, as it is called. She had a room 
in the same street near by, and was in the practice of visiting Dandy 


ba.l to join in the dance. 
5* . . 
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Here, when she came across one whom she knew to be a stranger, 

she would ask him to drink for the double purpose of ascertaining 
whether he had money, and also to excite him with liquor. Then 
when fairly excited, she would lead him home, or if he would not go, 
then she would inform her “‘ pal” in which pocket his money was, and 
during the dance or while sitting on the benches, her “ friend” would 
contrive to abstract the money frum the pocket of the stranger if 
possible. 
‘ If he could be induced to accompany her home, then, when intoxi- 
cated by drivk and drowsy in the bed, ‘‘ pal” steals stylv in by a false 
panel in the ‘door or some other opening, stealthly takes the money 
and disappears. Suddenly then he returns knocking at the door, 
when the girl, apparently alarmed, starts up and exclaims her husband 
or frieud has come. Her companion is then got off in the greatest 
haste, and after he has got fairly into the street or home and finds 
himself safe, he begins to felt for his money and discovers that it is 
gone. 


The dance over, the sailor was induced to drink again, and ina 
few minutes a third time. And when he was well warmed with 
the liquor, the girl was spoken to by her “pal,’’ and told it was time 
ta go. 

“ Come, Georgy,’’ said she very familiarly, patting the sailer on the 
cheeks ; who, excited as he was, began to think that the girl was half 
in love with him. ‘Come, you must go home with me.” 

* “ Where do you live ?”’ asked the sailor. 

“Oh, close by, come along,’’ said she. 

. And away they went, followed soon after by the thieving “ pal.” 

The result was known at the police the next morning, whither poor 
Jack went to make complaint against this girl for having robbed him 
of fifty-seven dollars. When the sailor loses his money on a spree, he 
is generally apt to put up with the misfortune without grumbling. 
But in this case his loss was a severe one. 

’ He said he did not care for himself—he could get along without it 
—but it was for the sake of his mother, down east, who depended om 
him alone. He did not, he said, get on a spree oftener than two or 
three times when on shore, and saved his earnings for his mother. 
He had that day just got paid off, and had stowed away seven dollars 


in one pocket for his own use, and in the other he had put fifty to send 
to his mother. 
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f{e would not have gone on a spree but for that gentleman—mean- 
the pick-pocket, Jack Hutfield—who seemed to be so nice a man that 
he was induced, together with his companions, to go along and see the 
city. Whea he got to this dance-hall, he became excited with liquor, 
and was entangled in the snares set for him. 

The police succeeded in arresting the gin, who went by the name 
of Ellen Mansfield, but the money was not recovered, and Jack isis 
soon to sea again, the prisoner was discharged. 

The companion of George suffered even worse. He was takesit Une 
der the especial charge of Jack Hatfield, who, ascertaining that he 
had money, would not suffer him to quit his side to join in the dance 
er bold intercourse with any of the girls. 

When he had become sufficiently heated with liquor, in fact- quite 
drunk, for the liquor he had taken was drugged, then the pick-pocket 
yielded to the request of the sailor to go and see the girls. Hatfield, 
promising to take him to a “nice place,” led the sailor about through 
the dark streets and alleys with his arms around him holding him up 
and promising protection. At length they came to a spot where the 
cailor sat down, and falling into a drouse, he was awoke by a watch. 
‘man who took him to the watch-heuse, where the poor sailor, when he 
had come a little to his senses, discovered that he had been robbed: of 
nearly one hundred dollars. But where he had been, or who had been 
his companion, he could got tell, and of.course he ever recovered his 
money. 

The next day this notorious pick-pocket, dressed in the tip-top of 
fashion, (for he had been disguised on the night previous,) was seen 
sporting about at the principal hotels, and, as usual, dining at one of 
the best tables. What other robberies took place besides that of the 
poor sailors on that night is not knowd. . 

We have upon our note-book many more similar ‘cases of crime, 
wretchedness and depravity, and io due time they shall appear. 

We have taken upon ourselves a great task to divest crime and 
iniquity of its cloak, and to set it before the public in all its hideous 
deformity. 

But the truth must be told, and we must proceed in the cause in 


which we are engaged. 


LEGEND. NINTH. 


Tue vice of gambling renders its devotees the most hardened and 
desperate characters in the community. The pession of gain, the 
desire for money becomes indomitable, and, in desperate c?rcumstances, 
will not permit the gambler, like other men, heroically to submit to 
privation and want, but irresistibly hurries him to the commission of 
worst of erimes—not excepting that of murder. 

The number of gamblers, professional; fashionable, peaeeas 
ganiblers in New York and Philadelphia, would, if truly known to the 
public, astonish all respectable persons who are not knowing of the 
extent to which this fascinating and detestable vice is carried. 

How many a young man, once the pride of his family, and with the 
brightest hopes beaming in his eyes, has been brought to ruin—how 
meny a broken-hearted wife silently consigned to a premature grave 
—how many undone orphans doomed to wail ont their lives in hope- 
less misery and woe by the fell influence of the gambler’s trade. 

‘ Behold the ocean of tears shed by the wronged victims—isten to 
the groans of the thousands of agonized hearts—read the epitaphs of 
the myriads that have sunk in horror and despair—mark the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, the phrensy, the fiendishness of hearts once pure and 
Jovely, and then contrast this with the condition of the happy, the 
beautiful, the beloved, and the useful, which the gamblers and their 
victims have lost for the bitter doom of infinite woe, and stil} you will 

have a faint conception of the direful ravages of this accursed vice. 
We intend hereafter to point out some of the most fashionable and 
splendid of these gambling establishments in Philadelphia, and to de- 
scribe and designate some of the professionals, as well as some of those 
frequenters who claim to be “ respectable,” and who would publicly 
declaim with loud, holy vehemence against the very diabolical sin to 
which they are hopelessly addicted. 
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There, sitting around the blue cloth table, we have seen some ot 
the rich and great of : Philadelphia’s sons—men who are constant at 
church, and loud in their responses. 

Who is he that stands full six feet in his boots, whose visage is 
always stern and quite dignified—whose dress is in the tip-top of 
fashion, and generally of blue—whose hair is jet black, and whose 
whiskers and moustaches are of luxuriant growth and of glossy 
blackness ? He who once fiddled on the strings of the late United 
States Bank, and speculated in cotton, now drives about, supporting 
the style of a gentleman, surveys with complacency the mirrors in 
Jones’ Hotel, may at night be seen in a certain private, elegantly 
furnished house, engaged in gambling, with many others, some of 
whoin constitute members of the learned professions, and distinguished 
and reputable citizens. 

Who is he that in public pleads the cause of temperance with loud 
zeal, thundering away with the mighty tones of his eloquence, yet on 
Thursday, and especially on Saturday nights, can be found sitting at 
the same “ blue cloth table,’”’ delving into the hundred dollar notes 
with more zeal than he displays in the cause of temperance ? 

It is said that for the last five years he has been deeply plunged 
into this burning lake of he. “Whois he? Does the directory style 
him ‘‘ late merchant ?”’ or is he entered in the book as “gambler ?” 

Who is that Jew-looking ‘man, of about forty or forty-five, often 
seen promenading Chestnut-rtreet, who stands five feet seven, of dark 
complexion, black eves, black curly hair, dark and heavy beard ? 

It is George Hamiiton,’a notorious pick-pocket and gambler, some- 
times called Shawney, who wanders from city to city, and from state 
to state, to pursue his desperate calling. ‘Dark deeds.are hinted of him. 

He is sometimes seen at the “blue cloth table,” in compavy with 
some of the most respectable, if pney deserve this title, who frequent 
the gambling shops. 

After some successful enterprise ‘he will dash out in great splendor. 

‘See him in that dashing turn-out—he has hired it from a stable. 
That dandy looking fellow with him is Charley Copper, akas. Berens 
another fashionable and notorious pick-pocket. 

Yet with such characters do the proud emp Ba associate, 
seated around the same gaming table. 

- Let us, reader, enter. one-of these fashionable, Biccat id “ helle,”’ of 
which there are about thirty almost in the same neighborhood ; and, 
throughout the city, spe GL those of the lowest degree, there are 
gome hundreds. 


\ 
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“ Hells” they are appropriately named, for he who gambles and 
‘cheats his neighbor, is as bad as the midnight robber or assassin. 

Entering this splendid establishment, we there meet with the old and 
the young—those of honorable pursuits and the professional gambler 
‘and pick. pocket. The games here in vogue are poker, brag, faro, 
and roulette—the latter of which is the favorite. 

Who is he that now: enters—tall, and dressed in the extreme of 
‘fashion ? It is the one whom we first described in this Legend—one 
-of the first of the fashionables of Philadelphia. 

Again another enters. It is the Jew-looking dandy—the pick- 
pocket, George Hamilton. 

‘! Another enters now :, he is a young man,a clerk in a large shipping- 
‘house. How eagerly is his hand pressed by Hamilton. The keeper of 
the establishment welcomes him with a gracious smile. This young 
“man has lost money here. Why does he come again ?. Is.it to recover 
‘what he has lost—to try his “‘ luck” once more at that accursed game ? 

‘Hope you will have better lnck to-night. I am sure this: night 
. will turn out something rich for you,” te Colton, the keeper of the 
establishment. 

. “Take a drink, Green:?”’ said Hamilton, with a winning anata 

Green accepted the invitation and they. proceeded to the bar, Colton 
joining with them. Scated around a table sipping their liquor, Colton 
drew Green a little one side and said to him in seeming confidence : 

‘Green, there is a secret about this game few understand.” 

‘“ What is it ?”? asked Green, very earnestly. 

“ Let not Hamilton hear; and I will pat you in the way of winning 
‘back from him more than what you lost.” 

‘ “J am resolved to play deep to- night, and to win ante 
splendid.” 
* Say not so, young man. Piay light, play light; let me tell you, 
young man, and you’ll save your money, at least,” said Colton, in a 
patronizing, friendly tone. _ Colton i is a middle-aged man and has grown 
rich on the ruins of many a young man like Green. 
“ But-[ must win five thousand at least to-night, or ] am ruined.” | 
“Take my advice and be cautious, or you'll lose it.” 
* © Rather tell me how I may win.” 

“Do you know Hamilton ?” 

“Only from the acquaintance I have formed with him here. ‘ He 
, seems to be a fine fellow.” ' 

- Don’t you believe that. He is one of the most desperate ‘and 

reckless players that frequents the establishment.” 
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“T suppose he is very expert in the games?” . 

“He thinks so, but he is not. Sometimes by luck he wins a large 
sum, but is sure to lose it in the next twenty-four hours. Last night 
he won eight thousand dollars, and [ dare say to-night he’ll lose it all.” 

“ Will he play to-night ?”’ anxiously inquired Green, whose coun- 
tenance seemed to be lit up with a hope of winning a portion at least 
of this large sum.. 

“‘He says he will not play to-night, bet | know he will if he sees 
any one losing. He will then be mad enough to stake all he has.’’ 

“] am determined to play deep to-night. [71] lay down thousands 
if he will,” said Green, with earnestness. 

The situation of Green at this time was desperate enough. A book- 
keeper in a large shipping-house, he had a salary of $1500 a year, 
and lived in very respectable style. He was married to an accom- 
plished young lady, who had a small sum of money invested in stocks. 
Green, before his marriage, had become acquainted with gamblers and 
had occasionally staked a few dollars, not caring whether he lost or won. 

After his marriage, he became ambitious of acquiring wealth and 
of supporting a degree of splendor beyond his present means. 

He resorted to the gaming-table—was at. first successful, but after- 
wards lost. Finally his resources were exhausted. He then per- 
suaded his wife that it would be best for her to withdraw her funds 
from the Insurance Company, where they were invested, and yielding 
an unusual dividend of ten per cent., and invest them in copper stock, 
where it would in the course of two or three years double itself. 

Her whole property, some three thousand dollars, was then taken 
up, and her hushand, instead pf investing it as hé proposed, staked it 
at Colton’s establishment in the vain hope of winning. 

_ ‘The result was, he lost the whole. Now almost maddened to des- 
pair he drew from the desk of his employers and covered his defalca- 
tions by false entriés in the books. 

Thus he had drawn out about nine thousand dollars, which it had 
become necessary to restore on the following day, else his crime would 
become known and he be totally ruined. 

Thiis situated, he resolved to try his chance once more, feeling that 
ruin must overtake him unless h2 should win. For this purpose he 
again drew from his ahh about ten oe dollars, reasoning 
thus to himself: 

“With this I will again try my luck at Colton’ s. If I win it will 
enable me to restore all to my employers, and then I wil] never gam. 
ble any more. But if I lose—well, if I do lose [shall be no worse 
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off than now ; for ruin stares me in the face, and the only chance for 
me to avert it, is to try my luck to-night at Colton’s. But if I losee— 
why, then it is no more than has happened to thousands before, and 
will happen to thousands-hereafter. If I lose—there’s the rub—well, 
1 can go to Cuba, and to pay my way I| can to-morrow abstract a few 
thousands more, and then be off.” 

Thus desperately reasoned with himself young Green, and at night 
we find him at Colton’s. 

After a short pause the conversation was resumed : 

“You said you could tel! mea secret !”’ exclaimed Green, as if 
waking from a dream. 

“J did, I will tell you. You know this faro is, after all, determined 
by chance. You are not, perhaps, aware that every experienced 
player.knows how to calculate the chances. These can be calculated 
almost to a certainty, and it is by this means that old players win.” 

“1 am sure the chances have been against me enough for them now 
to turn in my favor.” 

“True—I have watched your course. You have now just arrived 
at the point where you will, if you stake right, be sure to win. But 
Pay light, your great fortune will a come to-night.” 

“It must come to-night or never.’ 

“Be not desperate—you are destined to a great fortune.” 

*“‘T hope so.” 

“If you: play light you will win ; but you will also lose. But when 
you will lose it is impossible to tell. Then reserve yourself, and play 
light, so that in whatever stake you may lose it will be ight. But, 
after this loss, your fortune will change. Yet J advise you then to 
stop, and come again in a few nights, when your luck will are 
you. 7 : 

ll try for that luck to-night.” 

“Not to-night. But beware of Hamilton. If he sees you lose, 
he may be tempted to stake all he has, as he is a desperate man, and 
is too light-headed to calculate the chances of the game. But I must 
go—I’ll see you again.” 

The keeper of this establishment, who was a shrewd man, Had re- 
quested Hamilton to invite Green to drink, and had himself enterdd 
into conversation with this young man to sound him and ascertain 
whether he had large funds. He was satisfied that Green had come 
prepared to stake a heavy sum—that he was desperate, and was re- 
solved to play all night. This was what he wanted. 

Colton went into another room where Hamilton soon joined him. 
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“ Hamilton,” said he, ‘ that spuney is in for it. He has come to 
play heavy—poor fellow, his jig is up. Mark now, he will play light 
and will win.three times in succession. You stake two hundred dol- 
lars the third time—here is the money—and lose it. He will stake a 
smal] sum and then lose. Yow fight shy this time and let some one 
else win. Then rant and swear about your d——n luck—ihat that 
chance ought to have been yours, and that you will challenge any 
man in the room to stake twelve thousand and nothing less. The bait 
will take ; I know Green ; he will accept, and if he has not enough he 
will come to me to borrow; I will advise him not to play, but I know 
he will, and } will let him have the money. Come to mé after your 
first loss, and I will give you the money, but don’t on any account 
stake less than the twelve thousand.” ' ' 

The whole affair suGceeded as Colton had pre-arranged. Young 
Green at first won, then lost, when Hamilton staked his twelve thou- 
sand. Poor Green came to Colton, telling him he had but a little over _ 
ten thousand, and that he wanted to borrow some two thousand dollars, 
as he knew his luck had come. . 

Colton let him have the money, and Green seemed almost frantic 
with joy. If he won—and he felt sure he would—he could restore 
the money to his employers, and that which he had taken from his 
wife, afd henceforth he was resolved to become an honest man. 

All feverish with excitement, he staked all he had. The reader 
need not be told the.result. Hamilton was a tool of Colton’s, and of 
course the whole twenty-four thousand was soon in Colton’s hands. 

Young Green, almost a maniac, returned home ; but not to sleep. 
He al]l night resolved ia his head plans. 

In the morning he arose, and, in reply to the anxious inquiries of 
his wife, said he was sick. In the course of a few hours he bad raised 
about five thousand dollars, and hurried off to New York to take a 
packet for Cuba. 

The embezzlement was soon discovered. Young Green was arrested 
on the packet, as she was on the point of sailing. His trial drained 
his friends of all they possessed, and, after about a year’s imprison- 
ment, he departed, under an assumed name, for Texas, taking with 
him his crushed and broken-hearted wife and two small children, who 
must, through life, suffer for the sins of the father. 

Yet what, Philadelphians, was done with Colton? Nothing, he 
still flourishes in your city, ready to ruin every one who comes within 


his reach ! 


LEGEND TENTH. 


No city in the Union has been so rife in secret assassinations, and 
every frightful murder, as Philadelphia. 

The “ Bouncers” and “ Killers” have perpetrated many a dark 
and murderous deed, which has never been traced to its original 
source. ‘The impunity with which these crimes have been cominitted, 
seems to have emboldened every hardened villain in this city to scruple 
not at murder to accomplish his ends, when in other cities desperate 
characters seem to be under more restraint. 


Enter the elegant house in Walnut-street. The furniture is rich 
and showy, and the lady of the house bears the appearance of an 
accomplished, well-bred woman. 

Do you know the character of this house? It is a Fesranatie: gen- 
teel house of pleasure. It is more public than the one ‘spoken of in 
the first Legend, yet it is in some degree private. 

The lady of this house is now about twenty-five, and is truly an 
accomplished woman. 

Her history is, nevertheless, of deep mystery, and of the blackest 
crime. 

It is this: She was, at the age of eighteen, a lovely girl—the only 
child of a widow in New York. 

One day, on taking up a newspaper, she read: “J.C. Sturges has 
been convicted of forgery, and sent to the state prison for five years.” 
She was stunned, and it was some moments before she recovered. 

This conviction took place in Georgia. 

- Ellen, for that was the girl’s name, had become ‘acquainted with 
Sturges—she was his betrothed. To mend his fortune he had gone to 
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Georgia, on some nercantile enterprise. For some months she had not 
heard from him, when she read the above announcement in the paper. 

This was a severe blow to her, and she for a time gave herself up 
to despair. Her mother soon died, and she, in despair, married a man 
old enough to be her father—a man who had two grown up children. 
This gentleman’s name was Jones, an officer in the tustom-house ; 
but, on a change of parties, he lost his office and returned to Philadel- 
phia, his former place of residence. 

Here the ‘situation of Ellen was indeed trying and painful—the | 
mother of two tender children, she was suffering for the necessaries 
of life. 

Her husband had tried to obtain employment in his netive city, but 
in vain; and he seemed to have sunk into a state of hopeless listless- 
mess and despair. For days together he would sit in his room and 
scarcely stir or speak a word. 

Under these circumstances they had parted with almost every thing 

they possessed. and were now reduced to want. 

' Cnedaya qonng dress-maker, Miss Harris, advised Ellen to “ mike 
an acquaintance.”’ Necessity induced Ellen to comply. 

One evening the two sallied forth, and in Chestnut-street they met 
a young man who accosted them. They received his addresses and 
he accompanied them a short distance, agreeing | to meet on the follow- 
ing evening. 

Again Ellen alone met the young man, who irveal to be a medical 
student, whose heart had not yet become gangrened with the vices and 
corruptions of society. 

Ellen told her story to him in tears and sorrow, protesting she had 
never yet strayed from the paths of virtue, and had now been induced 
to only by want and for the sake of the support of her children. 

The heart of the student was touched, and he relieved her imme- 
diate necessities. He privately visited her at her own house, saw her 
statement verified by what he witnessed with his own eyes. 

It was no wonder that the two should naturally form a strong at- 
tachment for each other. No wonder then that Ellen fell, and that _ 
the student became entangled in a snare. from which it became every 
day more and more difficult to extricate himself. 

At lengtu Mr. Jones’s suspicions became aroused, and he seemed 
to wake, as though from a dream, to vent his rage on.his. tender and 
still beloved wife. 

It was agreed that the student should come no more to the house, 
but that they should meet elsewhere very privately. 
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Now both began to meditate on a plan to set themselves free. To 
separate was impossible. To Ellen it would be starvation and death, 
and when she thought-of her children, she was willing to sin for the 
eake of their support. 

To the student it was equally impossible, for he loved her and could 
not think of leaving her alone to an unknown and cruel fate. 

At one time it was resolved to elope; then when they recollected 
that her hushand was feeble, they entertained the hope that he would 
aoon be out of the way, and concluded to bide their time. At another 
time the idea of assisting nature in her work had involuntarily 

* occurred to the minds of each, and they had simultaneously expressed: 
the wish that it were possible to hasten the hand of time in leading the 
old man to his grave. 

But how could this be done? Had the student not been well edu- 
cated, and Knowing well too the almost impossibility of escaping de- 
tection, perhaps they might soon have Lan the execution of some 
plan of murder. 

But what they had not been likely to accomplish by any plan they 
were able to agree upon, at length was effected by chance or by fate. 

One day Mr. Jones had resolved to goa short distance into the coun- 
try, to visit a former friend for the purpose of making the endeavor to 
obtain some money, with a view to try again some business. He ex- 

. pected to be absent two nights, as he was going to undertake the jour- 
hey out on foot, and probably homeward on foot also. 

As soon as he was gone, Ellen sent immediately for the student, who 
felt quite at his ease to be in her house and with her whom he now 
loved, “‘not wisely, but too well.” 

Onvxthe second night when they were resting in fancied security, at 
about eleven o’clock, a rap was heard at the door. 

“Who can that be ?” asked the student, starting up in the bed in: 
alarm. 

“ Hush! let nte hear! Iti is not Mr. Jones—he could not get back 
90 soon,”’ said Ellen, fearful at the same time it was her husband. 

Rap! rap! was again heard at the door. 

‘“‘! am afraid that is your husband. If it is, what shall we do ?” 

“‘ Stop ! I don’t believe it is him.” 

Soon a voice was heard. 

“Tl go to the window,” said Ellen. 

She went to the window, and returned. 

. “It is my husband,” said she. ‘“ What shall we do ?” 
The guilty pair were in great trepidation and alarm. . With great 
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haste he gathered up his clothes and hurried to an adjoining room, 
there to wait until Mr. Jones should have got in, and then to steal 
quietly down stairs and slip out of the door without being heard. 

It was some time before Ellen got to the door and let her husband 
in. She found him in excellent spirits, for he had been successful. 
He had obtained the loan of five hundred dollars, and was going into 
business. He seemed overjoyed on the bright prospects of the future. 

The student in the adjoining room heard what had been said, and 
at this unwelcome news began,to despair. Ellen, he began to fear, 
would now desert him. He would have given worlds to see her now, 
if but for one moment. - 

He was soon gratified ; for, the old mau going to take some supper, 
Ellen slipped into his r.om,,and requested him to get out as sly as 
possible, and that she would meet him on the following day. 

“ But, what shall we do? Now your husband has got money, will 
you remain with him, or go with me ? 

“ Wo’ll see—Oh ! 1’ll cling to you—to-morrow rl see you. You 
must hasten and go,’’ said she, in the greatest excitement and alarm. 

_The student now hastily prepared himself, aud had reached the 
stair-way, expecting to descend and. slip out.ofthe door while. Mr. 
Jones was at his supper. 

But what was the result? As he was descending, with Ellen be- 
hind hurrying him, behold! Mr. Jones presented himself before them. 

Ellen screamed and fainted, while the student stood stupefied with 
terror. The old man burst into a fit of rage, as he perceived that it 
was the same person against whom his suspicions had been formerly — 
excited. The whole truth now burst upon his view. His wife, he 
now was assured, had been faithless, and at once his heart pave way 
to rage and despair. 

All his hopes of the future, that had so suddenly brightened, and 
had carried so much joy to his heart, were now doomed to disappoint- 
ment. His rage knew no bounds. 

The student almost in an insiant recovered himself, and drawing a 
large dirk-knife which he always carried with him, prepared to defend 
himself. 

The old man with almost superhuman strength sprang forward, and 
seizing the student by the throat, they plunged together at the foot of 
the stairs, the old man lying prostrate and uttering groans, while the 
blood poured from his neck. . 

In the struggle the student had thrust his knife into the side of the 
neck of his antagonist, and severing an artery, it left a fatal wound. 
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In a few moments the old man breathed his last, and left the guilty 
pair alone to reflect on the enormity of their crime. | 

It took some moments for-the parties to recover from the horror with 
which they had been struck, when pro applied’ themselves to the 
dreadful work of concealment. 

In.this they so far-succeeded as to save the wife from arrest, but 
not from suspicion. It was given out that Mr. Jones was missing, and 
that he was probably robbed and murdered, as he was last heard from 
in his way from his friend’s in the country, and with five hundred 
dollars in his pocket. 

The guilty pair did not find this world running so smoothly as they 
anticipated. The student sunk i into a gloomy melancholy, and finally 
his attachment for Ellen diminishing, he returned home and soon after 
died. 

The result you behold before you. Fillen formed another acquaint. 
ance—one for the sake of profit. She has accumulated money, and 
is now in possession of one of the most splendid houses of sin in the 
city of Philadel phta. 

In our note-book we have many more thrilling incidents from real 
life, but must defer them to our next work. 
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